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TO THE PUBUO: 

We submit these facts, figures and arguments on real and 
imaginary eflFects of intemperance with a just estimate of the 
prejudice they are sure to encounter from the foregone con- 
clusion that they are published, not for the advancement of 
truth, but in the interest of the brewing trade. It would be 
worse than useless to claim that our motives are free from self- 
interest ; we ask credit, however, for an honest endeavor to offer 
in this treatise authentic information on a subject, concerning 
which much has been published which rests on conjecture 
merely. Our plain statements may offend many whose good- 

ft 

will we value in our business relations, and this one fact wHl, 
perhaps, serve better to gauge our sincerity, than any protesta- 
tions we could make. 

The Dniied States Bbewebs' Association. 

Nbw Yokk, May, 1884. 
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KEAL AND IMAGINARY 



EFFECTS OF INTEMPERANCE. 



The advocates of prohibition liave always manifested a strong 
aversion to statistics ; not only have they neglected to exercise their 
talents in the study of this important science, but they have treated 
even such incontestable facts as appear from the reports of the In- 
ternal Revenue Office with uncommon fastidiousness and incre- 
dulity. As a rule, they have given preference to sentimental argu- 
ments which, while they admit of a very high order of rhetoric and 
an almost limitless scope for imaginative embellishments, appeal to 
the heart rather than to the reason. The very nature of their 
position has necessitated such a course. Honest facts are often 
most concisely expressed by figures, but sentiments of a certain 
character require the gaudy garb of striking phrases ; and such 
phrases, whether they be pregnant with wisdom or utterly devoid 
of it, exercise great influence upon people who are either predis- 
posed to uphold the sentiments expressed, or indifferent to their 
truthfulness. 

A French writer recently asserted, and proved, to his satisfaction 
at least, that the French nation was governed by witticism. To 
any one acquainted with French history, the grounds upon which 
this somewhat hyperbolic conclusion is based, must be obvious 
enough. By analagous reasoning it might, in the light of our po- 
litical history, be made to appear that, when no vital questions are 
at stake, American voters are easily led into most singular actions 
by phrases pure and simple, provided that these convey a pleasant 



and " catching " sentimen t.* Prohibitionists never had facts on their 
side, but they have had, and have, an abundance of theories and a 
world of sentiment at their command. They have conceived the 
grand idea that an ideal social state is not an impossibility in this 
world of imperfections — and they have found a host of believers. 

Following such guidance, the victims of their eloquence labored un- 
der constant illusions and delusions, eagerly pursuing the improbable, 
and leaving truth far behind them ; so that they might not inappro- 
priately be likened to the visionaries and theorists, whom Goethe 
has satirically characterized : 

*' I say to thee, a epecalative wight 
Is like a beast on moorlands lean. 
That round and round some fiend misleads to evil plight, 
While all around be pastures fresh and green." 

In their arguments the leaders of this agitation have cared 
neither for primary causes nor general results, but have looked only 
to effects in individual cases, building upon such isolated experiences 
curative theories for all the evils of the universe. 

Of late, however, these deserving persons who, solely guided by 
motives of philanthropy, persist in devoting much of their time 
and energy to the thankless task of ameliorating the condition of 
their fellow-creatures, are beginning to pay considerable attention to 
figures. They have, to some degree, deserted the '* moorlands 
lean " and betaken themselves to the " pastures fresh and green " of 
statistics. A number of amusing attempts at statistical argumen- 
tation would seem to indicate that they regard the census of 1880 
as a veritable magazine of formidable weapons, with which to 
annihilate the arguments of their adversaries of bibulous pro- 
pensity. 

Indeed this census, perfect as it is in most respects, imperfect 
as, in the very nature of things, it cannot but be in others, bids 
fair to become the future basis of prohibitory arguments — ^not so 
much on account of what it actually presents, as because of the in- 
ferences and deductions to which, under certain aspects, it may be 
made to lend a coloring of plausibility. 

* "Betty and the Baby" is one of the mora recent epigrammatic prodactiona of this aort. 
Dr. Von Hoist, in his ConsUtational Hiatory of the United States, teraely characteiiaea some of 
tiie senseless battle cries of political campaigns, by which, without any reasonable grounds either 
for enthnsiasm or indignation, popnlar sentiment is often stimulated to an exalted pitch in either 
direction. The same author quotes from a letter of A. Hamilton to J. A. Bayard : " Nothing is 
nore Jhllacions than to expect to produce any yaluable or permanent results in political projects 
by merely relying on the reason of men. Men aro rather raaaonable than reasoning animals, for 
the most part governed by passions.* * 



It is well known that, viewed from a prohibitory standpoint, 
insanity, pauperism and crime are prmcvpalh/ attributable to ine- 
briety, either directly or indirectly. According to some writers, 
the proportion of insanity caused by intemperance directly is from 
fifty to seventy per cent., while according to others, it is only 
from thirty-five to fifty. Insanity transmitted from drunken 
parents to their offsprings is said to vary from fifty to seventy- 
five per cent.,* and this ratio is alleged to be incessantly 
increasing. While dwelling with epic circumstantiality upon 
the horrors of inebriety, temperance advocates and prohibitionists 
formerly made no attempt to prove such assertions, which, in 
truth, tbey only used to point the moral of their tearful tales, rely- 
ing for the rest upon the credulity of the timorous, and snapping 
their fingers at statistical criticism. , 

Now, however, they pretend to be able to adduce, if not con- 
clusive proof of, at least corroborative data for, the correctness of 
their averments ; and it is for this purpose that the census is pressed 
into their service. 

mOBEASE OF INSANTTY. 

The mode of reasoning by which temperance advocates arrive 
at their gloomy conclusions, is singularly arbitrary. 

From the census of 1880 it appears that there were in the United 
States at that time 91,997 insane persons, against 87,432 in 1870. 
The increase of insane within the decade amounts to one hundred 
and forty-five per cent.; while that of the population only amounts 
to about thirty-three per cent. This glaring disproportion must in 
some manner be explicable ; and what explanation could be less 
brain-taxing, more convenient and at the same time more sugges- 
tive in the eyes of prohibitionists, than that which charges the 
excess to increasing inebriety ? None, of course ; hence this expla- 
nation is adopted. But never was a j>o8teriori reasoning more 
ludicrously illogical than in this case. It practically amounts to the 
following declaration : " Insanity, pauperism and crime develop in 
exact proportion as inebriety increases ; hence whenever an aug- 
mentation of either of these three evils is manifest, there must also 

* Dr. Baeoom, President of Wiseonsin State UniTersity, in his Philosophy of Prohibition says : 
*^ Of three hundred idiots in Massachnsetts, Dr. Howe referred one hundred and forty-flve to in- 
temperance direetly. (sic I ) A like proportion of insanity finds a similar reference.** What may 
he a perfectly correct statement of fiicts on the part of Dr. Howe is here tacitly made the pre- 
mise of a yery venturesome conchision by Dr. Bascom, for in no part of his book is there an intima- 
tion that this proportion, founded upon an isolated inquiry, should not be taken as a general bafli% 
and thus the reader is led to believe, that what is true of three hundred idiots in MassachusettSi 
applies also to the entire insane population of the Unitoii States. 



be clearly discernible in corresponding ratio an increase of inebriety. 
Insanity has increased one hundred per cent, between 1870 and 
1880, hence inebriety must have increaeed in like proportion." 

An illustration may serve to bring the inconsequence between 
premise and conclusion into bolder relief. It is perfectly logical, 
for instance, to maintain that because the streets were sprinkled 
they must be wet ; but what would be thought of a person who 
should contend that because the streets are wet, they must neces- 
sarily have been sprinkled ? 

With certain reservations as to the kind of drink used, the 
climate, the temperament and habits of the drinkers, as well as 
their social condition, it may readily be conceded that an increase of 
inebriety implies a proportionate increase of insanity ; but it is not, 
therefore, by any means fair to infer an increase of inebriety from 
an alleged increase of insanity. The former proposition is almost 
axiomatic; the latter, putting it very mildly, is absurd, since its 
adoption as a true statement of fact would necessitate the exclusion 
of all the other multiform causes of insanity, as well as involve 
an abandonment of all the objections which have been and will 
again be urged by specialists, who take issue with the census offi- 
cials in more than one respect. 

Before approaching the subject of intemperance as a cause of in- 
sanity, let us consider whether the reported increase of lunacy is 
real or, to some extent at least, only apparent. If it be real, then, of 
course, it must be assumed that the census of 1870 contains a com- 
plete and wholly correct enumeration of the insane population in the 
country. But this assumption has been, and is still being, very vigor- 
ously assailed by eminent authorities. The fact that the Superinten- 
dent of the Census deemed it necessary, in 1870, to vindicate the cor- 
rectness of his statistics of insanity must be taken as sufficient evi- 
dence of the reasonableness of doubt — a doubt, however, which does 
not reflect on the efficiency and conscientious diligence of the census 
officials.* The objections urged against accepting, as wholly reliable, 
the insanity statistics of 1870 ire worthy of brief review. 

Dr. E. T. Wilkins, in his report on '' Insanity and Insane Asy- 
lums," a work frequently referred to in laudatory terms, and co- 
piously quoted by medical writers, says : " It is exceedingly inter- 
esting to trace this apparent increase of insanity in various coun- 
tries of the world, and easy to show how much more rapidly the 
increase has been brought to light in those countries where the 

• CensaB of the United States, vol. |I, p. 4%. 



most humane and Kberal provisions have been made for their accom- 
modation. We will show, however, that it is not confined to the 
present epoch, nor to any particular country ; but that it has always 
and everywhere come forth from its recesses and hiding places 
whenever suitable hospitals for the reception of its victims were 
provided. Thus Bucknill and Take state that in the short space of 
nineteen years the estimated proportion of the insane in England 
rose from one in seven thousand two hundred to one in seven hun- 
dred and sixty-nine, while on the 1st of January, 1871, there was 
one to four hundred." * 

An imposing array of data from other European countries as 
well as from the United States is then presented by Dr. Wilkins, 
all strongly corroborating the above assertion. 

It need scarcely be affirmed that this increase appeared in Spain, 
a country noted for the sobriety of its people, quite as strikingly as 
in Denmark, where the people are addicted to the excessive use of 
ardent spirits. Dr. Jarvis, in a paper referred to in Dr. Wil- 
kins' report, expresses his opinion in the following words : 

" It will readily be supposed that the opening of new estab- 
lishments for the cure and protection of lunatics, the spread of their 
reports, the extension of the knowledge of their character, power 
and usefulness by the means of the patients that they protect and 
cure, have created and continue to create more and more interest in 
the subject of insanity and more confidence in its curability. Con- 
sequently, more and more persons and families who kept their in 
sane relations at home, now believe that they can be restored or 
improved, and therefore, send them to these asylums and thus swell 
the lists of their inmates." 

As an argument in favor of the assumption that the increase of 
insanity, as shown by census reports, is to a great extent apparent, 
not real, the opinion of Dr. Jarvis seems well founded, even if 
more than due weight be given to the fact, that the enumeration^ 
conducted by the Census Bureau, was not confined to the insane in 
institutions, but comprised all demented persons wherever found. 
The difficulty lies in finding those insane who are treated at home, 
if treated at all. The want of adequate accommodation for the 
insane in any locality is in itself an evidence of a lack of interest 
in the matter on the part of the public, and it is reasonable to pre- 
sume that in such localities all prejudices, not to say superstitions, 

• WiUdns ^'Xneanity, etc.," p. 57, (Sacramento, Gal., 1871.) 
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with which this terrible malady is sometimes r^arded, prompting 
«ensitiye people to a concealment or denial of the presence of in- 
flanity in their family, still prevail to a greater or less extent. 

The following table compiled from material contained in the 
ijensus of 1880, shows a much greater proportion of insane in States 
where accommodations for the insane are ample : 





POFULATION 


Number 

of 
Insane 
Hoepi- 

tals. 


INSANE POPULATION. 


STATE. 


Total Number 
of Insane. 


Number of 

Insane 

In 

Hospitals. 


Number of 
Insane 

at 
Home. 


Alabama 

Florida 


1,262,505 

269,493 

1,542,180 

1,648,690 

939,946 

1,131,597 

1,399,750 

995,577 

1,542,859 

1,591,749 

1,512,565 


1 
1 
1 
8 
8 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 


1,521 
258 
1.697 
2.784 
1.002 
1.147 
2,028 
1.112 
2,404 
1.564 
2,411 


873 

76 

626 

1,404 
450 
887 
269 
425 
885 
850 

1,098 


1,050 
175 


Oeorgia 


1,086 


Kentucky 


1,309 


Louisiana 


534 


MisslssiDDi 


713 


North Carolina 

Sonth Carolina ..... 
Tennessee 


1,518 

662 

1,757 


Texas 

Tireinia 


1,U9 
1,128 - 






New York 


18,836,411 
5,082,871 


19 
27 


17,928 
14.111 


5,843 

8,079 


11,026 
4,421* 











* The number of insane in Jails, almshouses, etc., is not included in the above table. 

From this table it will be seen that according to the census of 
1880, eleven Southern States with a population of nearly fourteen 
millions, and nineteen insane hospitals, have an insane population of 
seventeen thousand nine hundred and twenty-three, while the State 
of New York, with only five millions of inhabitants and twenty- 
seven insane asylums, has over fourteen thousand persons thus 
afflicted. Of these, eight thousand and seventy-nine are in asylums 
and only four thousand four hundred and twenty-one at large, while 
in the eleven Southern States, the proportion is almost exactly 
reversed. 

It is clear, of course, that innumerable circumstances, unknown 
in the Southern States, combine to augment the list of insane in 
New York. But making allowance for all these — for the large influx 
of foreigners ; for the floating population which the State has to 
care for ; for the immense proletariate of the metropolis ; for the 
terrible effects of want and privation ; the consequences of factory 
life ; the extraordinary mental and bodily strain, to which all are 



subjected who take part in the feverish activity of the commercial 
and industrial centre of the land ; for all the vices, whose rank growth 
is inseparable from the development of large cities — ^yet, there still 
remains a very large difference between the ratio of insanity in 
New York and in the eleven Southern States, which can only be 
accounted for in the manner already described. Upon comparing 
Massachusetts with Alabama, Kentucky and Tennessee, it will be 
found that the former State, with one million seven hundred and 
eighty-three thousand and eighty-five inhabitants and fifteen asy. 
lums, has five thousand one hundred and twenty-seven insane, of 
whom three thousand and eighty-five are in asylums, four hundred and 
eighty-two in almshouses and other institutions and fifteen hundred 
and sixty at home ; while the three Southern States with four millions 
four hundred and fifty-three thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
two inhabitants, and five asylums, have in the aggregate six thou- 
sand seven hundred and nine insane persons, or fifteen hundred 
more than Massachusetts. 

If it be kept in view that the movement in favor of asylum and 
prison reforms, inaugurated by a few humanitarians, and helped 
forward by eminent English, German and French writers, did not 
assume a very promising aspect, until about the fourth decade of 
this century, and that since then popular feeling, aided and sustained 
by scientific efforts and governmental measures, Jias brought about 
an entire revolution in this respect, it will not be wondered at that 
the censuses of the past thirty years show larger and larger increases 
of insanity, which can in no other way be reconciled with rational 
views on the subject than by assuming each census, compared with 
its successor, to have been wanting in comprehensiveness. 

There is another important point to be considered in this connec- 
tion. Even from a superficial comparison of the different censuses, 
it must become patent to the average intelligence, that with them, as 
in all human pursuits, practice makes perfect. From decade to 
decade the censuses have grown more valuable, as well in the number 
of subjects investigated, as in the minuteness of detail and the exact- 
ness of classification. 

In no respect are these improvements more obvious than in the 
subject under consideration. Thus, in the census of 1870, the insane 
population is classified only by race, place of birth, age and sex ; 
while in that of 1880, it is also arranged according to places where 
found, separating insane in asylums and other institutions from 
those treated at home. This improvement over the method of the 
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former year helps in some measure to explain the origin of the 
apparent increase, since it must be inferred that the work was done 
more thoroughly in 1880 than in 1870. If the census of the latter 
year had contained a classification of insane according to ^' places 
where found," it would probably be easy to demonstrate that the 
increase of insanity in excess of the ratio of growth in population, 
must be placed under the head of " insane at home " ; as it is self- 
evident that the full enumeration of this class must present greater 
difficulties than that of the insane in institutions. 

The inevitable lack of accuracy in the census of 1870, in this 
respect, becomes still more obvious from the following comparative 
table, showing the proportion of insane to the entire population in 
a number of European countries and the United States : 
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Although the difference between the condition, mode of life, 
temperament and habits of the laboring population of some of these 
European countrjes, and those of residents in the United States 
would, without further comment, explain to a certain degree 
the above contrasts, it would nevertheless be almost quixotic to 
ascribe the whole difference, flattering as it may be to our national 
pride, to these conditions exclusively, rather than, partly at least, 
to defective enumeration by the census takers here. 

There is no doubt an increase of insanity, exceeding the ratio of 
Increase in population ; but, unless extraordinary agencies can be 
shown to have essentially changed the condition of the people 
within the decade, there seems to be no reasonable ground for the 
assumption that this increase amounts to one hundred per cent., as 
shown by the census. Eminent physicians, with whom the compiler 
of this sketch had the honor of conversing on this subject recently, 
are of the opinion, for the reasons stated, that the reported increase 
is to a certain extent apparent only. 

EVTDENOES OF DEOBEASING INEBEIETY. 

Let us grant, however, for the purpose of argument, that the 
increase is real, that is to say, that there were in the United States, 
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in 1870, no more insane than the census of that year accounts for, 
and that the proportion of insane to population actually rose from 
about one tenth of one per cent., or one in one thousand, in 1870, 
to one-fifth of one per cent., or two in one thousand, in 1880 ; from 
which it would appear that, compared with the growth of the popu- 
lation, there is an abnormal increase of insanity amounting to nearly 
one hundred per cent. 

If we furthermore assume that this enormous increase is due, 
as advocates of prohibition claim, to increasing inebriety, — ^which, 
by the way, could not take place in any civilized community without 
being attended by many other palpable phenomena of a general de- 
moralization — what could be more natural and reasonable than to 
conclude that direct statistical evidence sustaining such assumptions 
would be sought to be obtained by those who most need it ? 

No attempt was ever made, nor is any likely to be made, by the 
opponents of moderate laws to conclusively demonstrate by 
statistics of causes of insanity the correctness of their views ; and 
this appears all the more remarkable, when we remember the fact 
that large sums of money are annually expended by the Temperance 
Publication House for books, which, as propagators of temperance 
ideas, cannot begin to be compared with what such a statistical 
exhibit would prove to be, if the assumptions of ultra-pessimists 
'were correct. Nor will the impartial reader be apt to think that 
this indifference to so potent an auxiliary springs from any desire to 
deal leniently with those misguided creatures, who believe that it is 
the law's province to discriminate between drinker and drunkard, 
instead of tyrannizing over the former in order to reform the latter. 
Whether they have a sovereign contempt for the details of statistics, 
charity for their opponents, an apprehension of forging weapons for 
their adversaries — or whatever else the reason, the fact remains 
that prohibitionists have not only failed to collect such new data as 
seem necessary to sustain their assertion, but they have even ignored 
those already collected facts, which may well serve as a trusty guide 
to honest truth-seekers. 

The necessity for the present inquiry will, in view of these cir- 
cumstances, be readily understood. Some one had to undertake the 
task of establishing, so far as practicable, a statistical basis for all 
future discussions on this subject, and thereby to restrain the 
exercise of highly fertile imaginations within the bounds of at least 
a semblance of reality. 
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Even without such a basis it would, however, be no difficult 
task to reduce the position of prohibitionists ad cUmirdum. For, 
while no sane man will venture to gainsay that intemperance is a 
source of insanity, yet so numerous and obvious are the indications 
of a decrease of inebriety, that it seems preposterous to assume 
that the ravages of this vice have increased in the ratio represented, 
or anything remotely like it. To show that none are more blind 
than those who do not wish to see, it may not be amiss, before 
proceeding to a consideration of our statistics, to briefly review the. 
indications that warrant an assumption diametrically opposite to 
that of the prohibitionists. 

Increase of inebriety not only means augmented consumption 
of intoxicating drinks generally, but an increased consumption 
of a certain kind and quality of drinks, and that is not all; 
it also implies impairment of the moral sense and a general 
deterioration of either the social, political or material condition 
of the people. Wars, protracted depressions of business, industrial 
crises, famine, epidemics, political oppression and like ills are 
not generally preceded, but almost invariably succeeded by a 
laxity of morals, one single feature of which may be, and usually 
is, intemperance. All these things must be considered, if, in 
the absence of statistics, a correct judgment is desired. For 
purposes of a rough estimate it may suffice to take quantity and 
kind of drinks consumed as a basis in determining the extent of 
inebriety ; but a more exact conclusion will be reached by carefully 
weighing all correlative conditions, not forgetting that the physical 
and mental effects of the diverse kinds of drinks vary essentially in 
different climates. Indeed, on this climatic influence Montesquieu 
bases his distinction between national and individual inebriety. In 
his " Spirit of the Laws," he says : " Pass from the equator to our 
pole and you will find inebriety augmented with the degrees of 
latitude." Dr. Bowditch, one of the most learned and ardent 
advocates of vine-culture in this country, formulates a similar 
conclusion, when he says : " Intemperance prevails the world over, 
but it is very rare at the equator. The tendency increases according 
to latitude, becoming more brutal and more disastrous in its effects 
on man and society as we approach the northern regions."* Mon- 
tesquieu maintains that in countries " where the vine is indigenous, 

* " Report on the Use and Abase of Intozicatinff Drinks tbronghont the Qlobe,*' Mass. State 
Board of Health, 1872. 
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inebriety has few evil effects on society," * and it is a well-known 
fact that in such countries the use of beer and ale may be liberally 
indulged without great detriment to the physical and mental well- 
being of the drinker. 

Now, in our case it can be shown : 

1. That the consumption of distilled spirits has decreased during the 

decade in question, and that a decline in the use of ardent 
spirits has steadily been going on since 1820. 

2. That the consumption of fermented beverages, best suited to the 

people of our country (the Vineland of the Vikings) has become 
greater and more general, essentially changing the drinking 
habits of the people. 

3. That the condition of the people has been ameliorated to an 

uncommon degree. 

Consumption of Distilled and Fermented Drinks. — In 1870 the 
aggregate quantities of all kinds of distilled spirits upon which the 
United States revenue tax was paid, amounted to 78,490,198 gallons, 
of which, according to the unreliable mode of calculation generally 
adopted, one-third was used for manufacturing purposes, leaving 
about fifty-two million gallons for consumption as drink by a 
population of 38,115,641 souls. In 1880 the aggregate quantities 
of all kinds of distilled spirits, upon which the tax was paid, 
amounted to 62,132,415 gallons, of which, if again only one-third be. 
deducted as the quantity used for manufacturing purposes, about 
40,000,000 gallons remained for consumption as drink by a popu- 
lation of over 50,000,000. According to this computation, the pei: 
capita consumption of domestic distilled spirits was about 5 quarta 
in 1870, and 3^ quarts in 1880. In the former year, the excess of* 
imports over exports amounted to 615,560 ; in the latter year we 
imported 1,606,084 gallons, and exported 11,504,741 gallons. It 
is assumed, upon what authority we know not, that the per capita 
consumption of distilled spirits in 1880, was 4^ quarts, taking this 
to bo the correct figure, we would in view of the difference in the 
quantities for which tax was paid in those years, have to infer that 
the per capita consumption in 1870, was 6 quarts. 

* ** n Mt nataiel qne, U 06 le Yin est contraire aa climat, et par oone^nent ik la Bant6, reseda 
n Mit plus B^Terement pnni qne dans lev pays on VivrognwU a peu d€ mawvaU ^etapouria 
ptnoimif oteUe en a pen ponr la 80ci6t6,** etc. 
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With a few intermissions of an upward tendency, caused 
by changes in the tax rate, the decrease in the consumption of 
distilled spirits has steadily gone on for a great number of years, 
keeping pace with the growth and development of the brewing 
industry. 

In 1817, the consumption of distilled liquors in the United States 
amounted, according to Bristed, to 25,000,000 gallons. The popu- 
, lation at the end of that decade (1820) was a little over nine and a 
half millions, hence the per capita consumption, roughly estimated, 
amounted to over 11 quarts. At that time there were about 15,000 
distilleries in operation, but only 113 breweries. By a large import 
duty imposed on beer, ale and porter, the growth of the brewing 
industry was retarded rather than accelerated, as was obviously 
intended ; for, although a like duty was imposed on imported dis- 
tilled spirits, while the home-manufacture was subjected to but 
trifling restrictions, yet such were the habits, mode of life and tastes 
of a greater part of the people, that they naturally gave preference 
to ardent spirits. Here then, comparing 1820 with 1880, we find a 
decrease from 11 quarts in the former year to 4c^ quarts in the latter. 
As to the quality of distilled drinks which, as has been said, is an 
important factor in causing insanity, the past generation appears 
to have been no better off than we of to-day, if any credence can 
be placed in the words of Morewood and other writers of that 
period.^ 

The drinking habits have necessarily undergone an essential 
change. Solitary drinking, which at one time must have prevailed 
to a considerable extent, has almost entirely gone out of fashion. f 
In its stead we have, it is true, the evil of treating at the bar ; but 
this perpendicular system, as Dickens styled it, is growing less at 
the same rate as the taste for fermented drinks, with their accom- 

* In his "History of Inebriating Drinks," that author says : " The distilleries (of the United 
States) for the most part are condncted on small scales ; and, as might be expected when the trade 
is committed to a YMt number of people of opposite interests, a great deal of competition as well 
as ignorance preyails. Breweries not being generally established, the want of barm has not failed 
to produce great Inconvenience, and the distiUers are obliged to have recourse to deUUriout 
tubsUtute* for the fermentation of their wash. Hence arises that ardent quality which renders their 
whiskey in many instances disagreeable to foreigners." 

t In the United States, the grand source of temperance reform, it was, previous to the intro- 
duction of temperance societies, considered as nothing shamefhl for men to drink liquor by them- 
selves. Indeed, at that period, solitary drinking was there an admitted practice. Here (in Eng- 
land) so strong is the general feeling on the subject, that many open drunkards would abhor the 
idea of being convicted of solitary drinking.— Jl Dumlap^i **J)HnHng U$age8 qf the United ^ng* 
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paniment of sociability, music and innocent merriment, becomes 
more general. 

The production of fermented beverages increased from 6,674,617 
barrels in 1870, to 13,347,111 barrels in 1880. The influx of 
Germans accounts, of course, for a great part of the extraor- 
dinarilyrapid growth of the brewing industry; but at least one- 
third of it must be placed to the account of a radical change in 
the taste and drinking habits of a large proportion of the native 
population. 

In order to fully appreciate the effects of this salutary change, 
particularly in connection with the question mooted, it should be 
borne in mind that in all countries where fermented beverages, such 
as light wine, beer and ale are the every-day drink of the people, 
alcoholism and its results are comparatively rare — ^an accepted fact 
that has prompted wise governments of countries, whose people are 
addicted to the excessive use of distilled spirits, to enact laws the 
tendency of which is to encourage the use of fermented drinks. 
Unwise legislation has frequently been resorted to for the forcible 
suppression of the manufacture and use of ardent drinks, but has 
signally failed in every instance. Not to prohibit the use of the 
latter beverages, but to create a taste for lighter drinks, seems to be, 
judging from numerous experiences, the essence of efficacious laws 
on the subject. 

Thus we find that the temperance agitation in the Netherlands, 
where the people suffered more from the abominable quality of the 
poorest and cheapest kind of gin than from the excessive quantities 
consumed, culminated in a law which places the utmost rational re- 
strictions upon the sale of gin, while it encourages the use of beer. 
And the operation of this law, enforced since 1881 throughout the 
land with great severity, is officially announced to have already re- 
sulted in an appreciable decrease of mental derangements resulting 
from intemperance. Intemperance is really not a proper term in 
this connection, since even the moderate use of such execrable stuff 
as is being sold to the laboring people of the Netherlands would 
necessarillj' affect the brain. It will be shown presently, that the 
change from bad to good whiskey and brandy has also effected the 
objects of temperance advocates in Sweden. 

The working of the new liquor law has been the subject of much 
interest, mingled with grave apprehensions and anxious solicitude, 
not only in the Netherlands, but throughout Europe ; the phases of 
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its development have been closely watched and investigated by 
government officials, and the showing, so far, is most favor- 
able. 

Dr. van Cappelle, an officer of the Dutch Department of tiie 
Interior, recently published the following table . 
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The per capita consumption of gin has decreased from 9.81 litres 
in 1881, to 9.46 litres in 1882. Undoubtedly other measures, sim- 
ultaneously adopted, and directed against deep-rooted evils in the 
condition of the laboring classes, have materially contributed to this 
result, yet all the official reports, as well as the movements of the 
temperance societies — upon whom the government relies to a great 
extent for the realization of its reformatory plans — vindicate that the 
eradication of the evils complained of is thought to be dependent 
upon the degree of success which will attend the effort to supplant 
gin by beer. The temperance societies of the Netherlands proceed 
in a very practical manner in this matter, as will be seen from the 
following excerpt from the report of a German Committee of In- 
quiry, sent to Holland to ascertain the results of the new law : 

The temperance associations were actively and successfully engaged in the 
straggle against the abuse of distilled liquors. In the report recommending the 
use of beer as the most wholesome beverage for the people, the Commission move 
that they, on behalf of the Association, be intrusted with the supply of such kinds 
of beer as answer the demands of the Commission in every respect. They recom- 
mended nine breweries, the beers of which were found to be excellent, containing 
no more than 4% of alcohol, and from 5^ to S% of malt ; five other breweries were 
recommended, the beers of which, excellent as they are, contain only from St to 
6% of malt, and eleven breweries, where beers are brewed which contain S% of 
alcohol and from B% to 5% of malt. The report moves, farther, that a commission 
of three members be appointed to control the brewers, to examine the beer several 
times a year in order to find out whether it always answers the demands, to dis- 
continue taking part of the supply trom those breweries where the beer is found 
not to answer the purpose any longer, and to give orders to other breweries who 
^dll oomply with the wishes of the Association The delegate from Haarlem re- 
gf0feied that the otherwise excellent report did not demand the abolition of the 
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beer tax, which he called inadmissible and immoral. A member of the Commis- 
eion did not deem it wise to demand the abolition of the beer tax, the income from 
which, he said, aggregated to about 800,000fl., and which did not increase the 
price of the beer ; the abolition, therefore, would not involve any practical improve- 
ment. The delegate of the Amsterdam District Association read a communication 
in which particulars were given of the results of the three beer saloons estab. 
lished by the Association and in which one third of a litre of good, light beer was 
sold for five cents. The financial result was a success, as on some days 5,000 
glasses of beer had been sold. In one of the halls the German delegates tried the 
beer and found it to be very good. 

Here we have temperance societies — surely no less sincere and 
ardent, even if they be a little more rational and genuinely humane 
in their efforts than our good prohibitionists — -striving to foster an 
industry which General Dow would fain root out completely. 

In the capital of Bavaria inebriety is very rare, and alcoholism, 
of course, still more so. Only the very lowest persons — incorrigibly 
dissolute characters— drink ardent spirits there. The following 
letter needs no comment in this connection : 

Munich, February 28, 1884. 
<7. Thomcmn^ JEsq. 

Dbab Sib: 

Alcoholismua chronicua is very rare in our hospital, because 
our laboring people drink beer. Distilled liquors are used very 
seldom. 

"We have had in the last year (1883) in our hospital nearly ten 
thousand patients, but only twenty-one cases of alcoholism. 

I have the honor, dear sir, to be yours. 

Dr. Yon Ziemssen, \ 

Professor^ and Director of the General Hospital of Munich. 

In the south of France, where wine is the common beverage of 
the people, alcoholism, according to a scientific report of recent date, 
is of much less frequent occurrence than in the north, where dis- 
tilled spirits are ordinarily used. French reformers have always 
deprecated the use of ardent spirits because of many adulterations, 
recommending the use of light wines as best suited to the tempera- 
ment of the people. Professor A. Bouchardat, formerly of the 
*' Medical Faculty of Paris," though " vigemon de naissance et de 
cceur "(wine-grower by birth and choice), as he styles himself, went 
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still a step further. In discussing the dangers of the excessive use 
of distilled spirits,^ he writes enviously of the quantities of beer 
consumed in Germany and England, and gives utterance to the hope 
that the use of beer may yet become more general in France. 
*^ Good beer," he says, " is the most wholesome of fermented bever- 
ages. Its continued use from the remotest ages to our day bears 
suflBcient testimony to its excellent qualities." What a world of 
significance in these words, coming as they do, from a sava/at^ whose 
country's wealth is in no small measure represented by its vine-clad 
hills ! Since they were written the excellent qualities of beer have 
conquered French prejudices against a beverage so thoroughly 
German. 

History presents many illustrations of the reformatory uses to 
which beer has been applied with success ; and also many proofs of 
the pernicious results of legal and natural restrictions placed upon 
the manufacture and use of fermented drinks. Smollett, whom 
some regard as the precunor of the temperance advocates of our 
day, and whose writings we find frequently cited in the Rev. Wil- 
liam Reid's "Temperance Cyclopaedia," was of the opinion that 
*' the best way of preventing the excess of spirituous liquors would 
be to lower the excise on beer and ale, so as to enable the poorer 
class of laborers to refresh themselves with a comfortable liquor."f 
The exceedingly high malt tax had driven the English people to the 
use of gin, and with what effect may be seen from Smollett's graphic 
chapter on high licenses. He says : " When those severe duties 
(amounting almost to prohibition) were imposed, the populace of 
London were sunk into the most brutal degeneracy by drinking to 
excess the pernicious spirit called gin, which was sold so cheap that 
the lowest class could afford to indulge themselves in one continued 
state of intoxication." And here, again, it was not so much the 
quantity as the bad quality of the drink consumed that caused the 
evil effects. High licenses, as will be shown in another part of this 
sketch, made things rather worse than better ; one unwise measure 
being succeeded by a still more foolish law. 

Prohibitionists who appeared before a committee of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, some weeks ago, asserted that the present Eng- 
lish Beer Bill did not diminish drunkenness. Well, that is surely 
not the fault of beer, any more than it was at the time of the famous 
Gin Act that Smollett wrote about, 

* L^ean de vie, bob dangers. 

t History of England ; chap, "^^^tt 
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If people will not drink beer, having been educated by unwise 
legislation to the use of ardent spirits, they cannot be held up 
as examples of what fermented beverages will do for body and 
mind. 

It is true that at the time when beer and wine were yet the 
common beverages of the people of England and Germany, inebriety 
was no rare thing in either country, and exhortations against intem- 
perance from pulpit and rostrum were frequent. But it must not 
be lost sight of, that these exhortations were directed against intem- 
perance in much the same spirit in which rebuke was administered 
for gluttony, passion for dress, or like excesses. Drinking to excess 
has been regarded as a national evil in England as well as in Ger- 
many, from the very earliest ages. When the Romans invaded 
Britain they found the vice in full growth, and it is well known 
what horrible stories Tacitus tells of the drinking habits of the Ger- 
mans of his time. But one will search in vain for the slightest 
shadow of evidence in history that the knowledge of this evil was 
linked with a fear of a degeneracy of race. Indeed, if these excesses, 
uninterruptedly continued in both countries from the time of the 
•Roman invasions, had a degenerating influence on the people, the 
histories of the two nations fail to reveal any indication of it. 
Even early restrictive laws directed against intemperance are by no 
means evidences of threatening moral and physical degeneracy of race. 
For when, on the advice of Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Edgar, in 958, issued his edict against alehouses — an act frequently 
cited as an early precedent for restrictive measures — it could still be 
said of the English people, " that in the midst of all vicious and 
sensual indulgence the clergy of that day trod the path of sanctity, 
and that many of the laity, of all ranks and conditions, were well 
pleasing to God." And we can surmise what the physical condition 
of that nation must have been, which in the nine succeeding cen- 
turies has erected a vast empire and swept the armadas of the east- 
em world from the seas. 

In Germany the intemperate use of beer and wine had reached 
its height in the sixteenth century, sometimes styled " the century 
of drinking bouts ;" and, indeed, the chronicles of some of the 
performances at the convivial boards of that time appear almost 
incredible. Yet after the Thirty Years' War had devastated the 
vineyards in the south of Germany, and distilled spirits of a 
most abominable quality had been introduced by the martial hordes 
from the North, the debauches of past periods seemed like harmless 
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pastimes. The " horrors of alcoholism " then began for the first time 
to be known on the banks of the Elbe, as well as on those of the 
Rhine, although as yet no uniform technical term had been found 
for the evil. 

Want, suffering, despair, and laxity of morals aggravated the sad 
consequences ; but the most destructive factor was again the bad 
quality of the drink distilled from potatoes. 

A negative illustration of the beneficent influence which beer ex- 
ercises on the moral and mental condition of men, is afforded by the 
present state of thino^s in Baden, a report on which is published 
in the organ of the German temperance societies, The JN'ofdweat^ of 
February 18th, 1884. It reads: 

Tlie grand ducliy of Baden is, generally speaking, not a soil on which the 
weeds of alcohoUsm will thrive. A good, light wine is raised almost throughout 
the whole country, and thus the peasantry are protected against the use of strong 
liquors ; besides, the large manufacture of beer, facilitated by an abundance of 
grain and hops, grown in that country, removes pretty well the danger of the use 
of liquors on the part of the working classes. 

An exception to these natural conditions is found in the Black Forest, where the 
jsharp air, much colder weather, outdoor work, felling of trees, blasting of rocks, 
plowing, etc., have driven the population to the use of alcohol. The property of 
the peasant of the Black Forest consists in cattle, meadows and fields ; what he 
owns besides these things is not much. The meadows belong to the cattle, while 
the fields provide for the wants of men ; and on these fields the peasant will grow 
summer wheat and potatoes alternately ; three-f ourths of his food are pot&toes and 
one-fourth consists of bread, milk and pork. This coarse food, which at the same 
time is hard to digest, together with hard labor, induces the farmer to use distilled 
liquors, the more so as country- wine, beer or cider is not easily to be obtained. 
Now, it has been generally observed that during recent years the use of liquors 
has become a habit with the inhabitants of the plains, but only because there has 
not been a really good wine-year since 1874 and 1876 ; in some parts of the country 
the wine crop has even been an utter failure. But nobody doubts that, as soon as 
the wine crop improves, the evil will disappear ; and in order to put a stop to the 
habitual use of brandy, which in the Black Forest amounts to one-quarter litre daily, 
per capita (in 1881 it was one-ninth litre per capita in the " Amt " of MQhlheim), 
the Minister of the Interior has especially directed the authorities of the different 
circuits to combat this evil by all legal means. Thus, we see, that our govern- 
ment has a watchful eye on the use of ardent liquors and the sale of the same. 
But experience teaches us that such laws cannot be strictly enforced. In the rural 
districts the use of liquors will certainly decrease. It may even disappear alto- 
gether, as soon as some good wine and fruit crops enable the poorer people to 
obtain a cheap and wholesome homemade beverage. It will prove an impossibiUty 
to abolish this evil entirely, so far as the Black Forest is concerned ; but it can be 
lessened by the sale of some light beer and by the use of homemade beverages. 
What the government has attempted in this direction has not met with success." 

Thus in Baden, as in most all civilized countries, the government 
endeavors, by all means within its power, to accomplidi what the 
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good sense of the American people, aided, no doubt, by the noble 
efforts of rational and honest temperance advocates, has achieved in 
a great measure, and continues still to strive for. 

Since Alsace-Lorraine has become part of Germany, the price of 
wine, formerly the ordinary drink of the people, has risen to such 
a figure, that the poorer classes can no longer afford to use it. They 
now drink ardent spirits, distilled from prunes or cereals and the 
result is, that alcoholism becomes more frequent. The director of 
the insane asylum at Brumath, Dr. Stark, reported, in 1880, after 
an investigation covering a period of six years, that 29 per cent, of 
his male patients had been inebriates previous to their admission. 
The climate as well as the habits of the people require a milder 
drink there. 

From a comparative taj)le, based upon authentic statistics, it 
appears that in 1873 the rate of mortality from alcoholism was 
highest in Stockholm, Sweden ; lowest, except one other place, in the 
three Bavarian cities : Munich, "Wiirzburg and Niirnberg. In Stock- 
holm the rate among men was 1.95, among women 0.12; while in 
Munich the rate among men was 0.15, and naught among women. 
In the latter city, the capital of the land of beer-drinkers, the per 
capita consumption of beer in that year was 250 maas, or about 62 
gallons. In the duchy of Nassau the consumption of distilled spirits 
had assumed uncommonly large proportions up to the year 1 840, and in 
consequence alcoholism had became so frequent, that the govern- 
ment felt constrained to adopt measures furthering the object of 
temperance societies in introducing good beer for general consump- 
tion. Since then mental derangements from that cause have stead- 
ily grown less. 

Such evidence could easily be made interminately cumulative. 
Enough has been said, however, it is hoped, to show that a decrease 
in the consumption of distilled spirits, attended by an increase in 
the use of fermented beverages, in countries were the vine is indi- 
genous, must necessarily diminish that form of intemperance, from 
which, when persisted in to excess, alcoholism and insanity are apt 
to result. 

Is there any reason for excepting our country from this univer- 
sally acknowledged and oft-tested rule ? And if there is none, how 
can it be claimed, in the face of so many conditions favoring a 
decrease of inebriety, that insanity has increased at such an enor- 
mous rate, because of the intemperate habits of the people i 
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Anyone wishing to see cannot fail to perceive, that from 1870 to 
1880 inebriety must have been less operative as a cause of insanity 
than in former decades. If prohibitionists cannot see this, it must 
be supposed they do not desire to see it, probably wishing for the con- 
trary. This is no idle supposition. Colonel Lucius B. Marsh, who 
recently appeared before the Police Commissioners of Boston to 
urge the high license system on behalf of the prohibitionists, said 
that his party wants the evils of the liquor traffic to become more 
and more grievous, so that their remedy shall be adopted perforce 
in the end.* Can an impartial and unbiased judgment be expected 
from such sources ? 

Condition of the People. — Notwithstanding the business depres- 
sions which during part of the decade, from 1870 to 1880, weighed 
heavily upon some industries, the general prosperity of the workers 
has enormously increased, the material progress of the whole people 
nigh bordering on the fabulous. Statisticians agree, that from the 
beginning of time no such progress was ever reco^rded for so brief 
a period, as that made by the United States from 1870 to 1880. 

A more striking picture of our material development cannot be 
conceived than that outlined in Mulhall's Balance-Sheet of the 
United States, the essential features of which may thus be summed 
up : Rise of aggregate American industries, 35 per cent. ; actual 
increase of industry 525 millions, exceeding the maximum among 
European nations (Great Britain) by 188 millions; excess of exports 
over imports, 31 per cent. ; rise of manufacture, 30 per cent.; rise 
of mining, 90 per cent. ; increase of farming stock, 33 per cent. ; 
increase of carrying trade, 23 per cent ; increase in mileage of rail- 
ways and telegraphs, 100 per cent. ; increase of net income per in- 
habitant, 5i per cent. ; decline of bankruptcies, 50 per cent. ; 
reduction of national debt, 22 per cent. ; excess of grain supply 
over consumption 18^; excess of meat-supply over consumption, 
36 per cent. ; 30 per cent, of the grain and 30 per cent, of the meat 
of the world being produced by the United States. 

Europe with a population of 327 millions produced 5,272 mil- 
lion bushels of- grain, and consumed 5,652 million; the United 
States, with a population of 50 millions produced 2,390 million 
bushels of- grain and consumed 2,020 million, from which Mulhall 
draws the conclusion that the " Americans are apparently the best 
fed of all nations.'' Surely, in all this there is no ground on which 
to base the assumption that drunkenness, — quite as frequently caused 

♦ N. Y. Snn, Febroary, 1884. 
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by want as by anything else — ^has increased a hundred per cent., or 
that it has increased at alL* 

Those who " guess " that intemperance is the cause of insanity 
in fifty or in twenty-five, or in twenty, or even in fifteen cases out of 
a hundred, might, if we had nothing better to ofler them, form an 
approximately correct opinion from the following authentic table : 



Name of Conntry. 


Per capita consomption of 
Distilled Spirits. 


Proportion of Intemperance to 
other canees of insanity. 


Denmark * 


18 quarts. 
11 •* 
10 " 

9 " 

4i " 


19% 

u% 

18^ 
12% 
? 


Sweden f 


North Germany 


HoUand 


United States 







The interrogation point in the second column opposite the name 
of our country will presently be replaced by a figure. 

INTEMPERANCE AS A CAUSE OF INSANITY STATISTICALLY CONSIDERED. 

The question whether intemperance has been more active as a 
cause of insanity during the ten years, ended in 1880, than in the 
preceding decade, can definitely be solved by comparative statistics 
only ; unless, indeed, both inductive and deductive reasoning be 
resorted to, in which case, as we have seen, the question would 
have to be negatived. 

Underrating the difficulties to be overcome, the compiler origi- 
nally intended to prepare comparative statistics of insanity caused 
by intemperance, and likewise of all forms of alcoholism. But at the 
very beginning, this comprehensive plan had to be abandoned for one 
whose execution seemed less likely to meet with insuperable obsta- 
cles, so that ultimately the inquiry was confined to institutions for 
the treatment of the insane, instead of being extended to hospitals 
also. 

But even so, the investigation which in spite of many dis- 
couraging impediments, has been pursued with considerable persist- 
ence for six months, failed to yield one of the essential points of 
the result sought for, viz.: the means for a comprehensive compari- 
son with former years. Indeed, to be plain with the reader, no 
amount of labor, however judiciously applied, will ever wholly sup- 

*t These flgnres and aU otlier information contained in this sketch, and relating to Denmark} 
Sweden and Norway, are taken from official reports and statistics, for which the compiler is in. 
debted to the kindness of Mr. Christian Boers, Swedish Consnl, and Mr. T. Schmidt, Danish 
Consul, both of New York. Information relating to other European coimtries has been obtained 
from original sonices directly. 
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ply this lack. The fact is, that in very many institutions the records 
hare been kept in such a manner as to preclude the possibility of 
ascertaining the causes of insanity in cases treated during past 
years ; while in a great many other asylums the mode of inquiry 
into the history of patients was such, that no one but the inquirer 
himseK could, with any degree of certainty, determine real or 
assigned cause. But while the information contained in Appendix 
A is not altogether satisfactory as a basis of general comparison, it 
affords ample material for an entirely reliable judgment as to the 
present extent of the relation which intemperance bears to insanity. 
Appendix A comprises statistics from fifty-four institutions, in 
addition to letters from the superintendents of twenty-six more. 
In all, eighty institutions are accounted for in some way or other ; 
in this number are included nearly all the larger institutions in the 
country, and the geographical groups of States are pretty equally 
represented. 

According to the census of 1880 there were, in that year, one hun- 
dred and forty-nine hospitals for the treatment of the insane; forty 
of these are very small institutions, having from two to ninety 
patients ; their aggregate number of patients being only 1261, out of 
a grand total of 91,997. Inasmuch as very few of these smaller 
asylums have been heard from, it may safely be asserted that three- 
fourths of all the larger institutions in the country have contributed 
to Appendix A. 

In view of the fact that four successive circular letters have 
been addressed to all those superintendents of insane asylums, who 
failed to reply, it might not unreasonably be assumed that these 
physicians, doubting the legitimacy or justifiableness of such an in- 
quiry, are unwilling to give the necessary information, or that they 
are unable to do so from a want of explicit records. This, it is 
deemed expedient to state distinctly, in order to avoid a possible 
reproach of unfair discrimination or biased dealing. Throughout 
his self-imposed task the compiler has been guided by no other 
motive or desire but that of presenting to the public the whole 
truth ; neither more nor less. It is for this reason that he has in 
no instance changed, or essentially abridged the letters of transmit* 
tal accompanying statistics, or the letters containing only opinions. 
The benefit of doubt has consistently been bestowed on the oppos- 
ing side ; as, for instance, in the case of Jhe report from the Mil- 
waukee Asylum, in which, as appears from the heading, are in- 
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daded cases " classified as inebriates." * This occurs in a tew more 
instances, and tends, of course, to swell the average ratio. ±{ut no 
deduction was attempted by the compiler in any instance. 

Without going '' behind the returns " in any case ; without arbi- 
trai'ily changing or correcting any figures, but giving them and ac- 
counting for them strictly in accordance with the intentions of the 
physicians from whom they emanate, and without availing himself 
of the benefits of any dubious information— even where better 
judgment seemed to dictate such a course — the compiler is bound 
to conclude from the facts before him that, on an average, intemper- 
ance is the cause of insanity in seven cases out of one hundred. 

Following are the figures upon which this conclusion is based : 



NAMB OF ASYLITM. 



1. Alabama Insane Hospital, Tnsca- 

loosa 

2. State Asjlom, Napa, California. . . 
8. " Stockton, ** 

4. Lunatic Asylum, Pueblo, Cal 

5. Hospital for the Insane, Middle- 

town, Conn 

6. Retreat for Insane, Hartford, Conn. 

7. Govt. Hosp. for the Insane, Wash- 

ington, D. C 

8. Illinois Central Hosp. for the In- 

sane, Jacksonville, Ills 

9. Southern Hospital for the Insane, 

Anna, Ills 

10. Eastern Hospital for the Insane, 

Kankakee, Ills 

11. Indiana Hospital for Insane, Indian- 

apolis, Ind 

12. Iowa Hospital for the Insane, 

Mount Pleasant, Iowa 

13. Iowa Hospital for the Insane, Inde- 

pendence, Iowa 

14. Western Kentucky Lunatic Asy- 

lum, HopklnsvUle, Ky 

15. Mt. Hope Retreat, Maryland 

16. McLean Asylum, Somervllle, Mass. 

17. Boston Lunatic Asylum, Mass. . . . 

18. Taunton " ♦* 

19. Danvers ** " 

20. Eastern Michigan Asylum, Pontiac 

21. Miclugan Asylum for the Insane, 

Kalamazoo 

22. Minnesota Hospital for the Insane, 

St. Peter, Minn 

28. Mississippi State Lunatic Asylum 

• See number 80 of Appendix A. 



numbxb of 
Inbanb.** 



210 
568 
106 

tioo 

+ 100 

78 

265 

215 

157 

188 

698 

flOO 

871 

100 
585 
287 
104 
786 
721 
806 

T 8,584 

258 
429 



NuMBBB OF Casks of In< 

BANITT CaUBBD BT In- 
TBJIFBBANOB. 



Male. 



Female. 



Total. 



19 

81 

8 

10 

20 

4 

54 

8 

1 

17 
18 
25 
18 

n 

86 
9 
10 
25 
64 
21 

159 

26 
1 



* • • . 

• • • • 



.... 



• . . • 



1 
18 



5 

24 
6 



19 

86 

8 

10 

20 

5 

55 

8 

1 

19 
15 
25 
19 

71 
54 

9 
10 
80 
88 

27 

159 

26 
1 






9.048 
6.858 

7.647 
10.000 

20.000 
6.416 

20.774 

8.720 

.684 

10.106 

2.149 

25.00 

2.181 

7.50 
9.280 
8.797 
9.615 
8.817 
12.205 
8.349 

4.499 

10.276 
0.238 
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NAME OP ASYLUM. 



24. State Lunatic ABylum, Fulton, Mo. 

25. St. Louis Insane Asylum, Missouri 

26. Missouri Lunatic Asylum, No. 2. . 

27. New Jersey State Lunatic Asylum, 

Trenton, N.J 

28. Erie County Asylum, Buffalo, N.Y. 

29. Hudson River State Hosp., Pough- 

keepsie, N. Y 

30. State Lunatic Asylum, Utica, N.Y. 

31. St. Vincent Refuge for the Insane, 

Harrison, N, Y. 

32. State Homeepatliic Asylum, Mid- 

dletown, N. Y 

33. Marshall Infirmary, Troy, N. Y. . . 

34. Buffalo State Asylum, Buffalo, N.Y. 

35. Sanfoid Hall, Flushing, N. Y. . . 

36. Dayton (Ohio) Asylum 

37. Columbus (Ohio) Asylum 

38. Longview Asylum, Carthage, Ohio 

39. Athens (O), Asylum for the Insane 

40. Cleveland (Ohio) Asylum 

41. State Hospital for the Insane, Nor- 

ristown. Pa 

42. State Hospital for the Insane, War- 

ren, Pa 

43. Lunatic Hospital, Harrisburg, Pa.. 

44. Asylum for the Relief of Persons 

Deprived of the Use of their 
Reason, Philadelphia, Pa 

45. Pennsylvania Hospital for the In- 

sane (Blirk bride), Phila., Pa 

46. Butler Hospital, Providence, R. I.. 

47. South Carolina Lunatic Asylum, 

Columbia. 

48. Tennessee Hospital for the Insane, 

Nashville 

49. Vermont Hospital for the Insane, 

Brattleboro, Vt 

50. Western Lunatic Asylum, Staun- 

ton, Va 

51 . Eastern Lunatic Asylum, Williams- 

burg, Va 

52. Central Lunatic Asy.,Richmond,Va. 

53. West Virginia Hospital for the In- 

sane, Weston, W. Va 

54. Milwaukee Asylum for the Insane, 

Wauwatosa, Wis 



numbsb of 
Insanb.** 



12,000 

12,204 

316 

633 
339 

277 
404 

39 

509 

274 

265 

45 

1 5,409 
290 

1 4,647 
216 
244 

532 

423 
64 



1 1,063 

1 2,212 
195 

603 

408 

100 

534 

536 
184 

685 

117 

36,973 



NuMBBB or Cabsb of In- 

BANTTT CaUBBD BT IN- 
TBMFBBANOX. 



Male. 



77 

169 

11 

12 
2 

22 
86 



5 

109 

28 

2 

221 

16 

398 

13 

18 

31 

6 
4 



110 

285 

7 

19 
5 

6f 
32 

9 

1 

59 

21 

2,334 



Female. 



41 



• • • • 



2 
2 



6 

7 

1 

10 

85 
3 



1 
3 



8 



2 




254 



Total. 



77 

210 

11 

12 
3 

24 
38 



5 

115 

35 

3 

231 

16 

483 

16 

18 

31 

7 

7 



118 

285 
11 

21 

7 

6f 
34 

9 
1 

59 

21 

2,588 



O M P* S 



3.550 
9.528 
3.480 

1.895 
.885 

8.664 
9.406 

2.564 

0.982 

41.971 

13 207 

6.666 

4.270 

5.517 

10.396 

7.407 

7.377 

5.827 

1.654 
10.937 



11.100 

12.884 
5.641 

3.482 

1.715 

6.40 

6 386 

1.679 
12.500 

8.613 

17.946 



Total average percentage, 6.99. 



*• The nambers given in this colnnrn are those ofpatients admitted either dnring the year 1888, 
or the most recent year for which statements could be obtained. Figures marked t are assumed, 
the ratio only being given by the superintendents. Figures maiked t represent the aggregate 
number of patients admitted during a number of years. 
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Statistics from the asylum on Ward's Island, the largest in the 
country, could not be included in the table, having been received 
too late for that purpose. The figures, to which attention is particu- 
larly invited, will be found at the end of Appendix A. They could 
in no manner have changed the general result, inasmuch as Dr. 
Macdonald, the superintendent of the asylum, writes that only a 
relatively small number of those given under the heading '' Intem- 
perance" is solely due to that cause, but that in the majority several 
causes cooperate." Such cases could not properly have been in- 
cluded in our table. 

Undoubtedly, the table is not wholly correct ; but prohibitionists 
should not ignore the fact that it is the very best statistical exhibit 
that can be prepared with the attainable material ; that no other 
material can be obtained from official sources, and that all its de- 
fects tend to render the ratio larger than it actually is. 

There is an error in the table that could not be corrected, as the 
matter had already been electrotyped when it was discovered. The 
percentage at the Marshall Infirmary, Troy (41.97) seemed rather 
high, and an explanation was asked, under the impression that the 
Infirmary might be an institution for the cure of inebriates. The 
following letter was received in reply to our inquiry ; 

Medical Superintendent* a Office, 
Marshall Infirmary and Rensselaer County Lunatic Asylum, 

Troy. N. Y., March Slst, I884. 

Deab Sm: Your letter of the 5tli was mis' aid, and has just now come 
before me. 

The statistics I sent you relate to the sick department of this institution^ If 
it is not too late, I will furnish those of the Asylum, if you desire them. 

Yours respectfully, 

JOS. D. LOMAX. 

It is easy to see how much smaller the average ratio would have 
been without this error. 

In examining the statistics and comparing it with the opinions 
expressed by superintendents of asylums, one will scarcely be able 
to suppress a degree of astonishment at the glaring disparity which 
exists between them in many cases. 

Dr. H. A. Gilman, Superintendent of the Hospital for the 
Insane, at Mount Pleasant, Iowa, for example, writes : ^' I am pre- 
pared to say that about twenty-five per cent, of the cases of insanity, 
in something more than seven thousand patients that I have been 
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&miliar with, has resulted from the use of alcoholic beverages. . . . 
Twenty-five per cent, more may be traceable to same cause as a 
result of drunkenness in the parent." Dr. Gilman gives only a 
statistical estimate to bear this out ; but an estimate, the correctness 
of which it would be unfair as well as impolite to doubt. 

His colleague. Dr. G. H. Hill, Superintendent of the Insane 
Hospital at Independence, Iowa, furnishes detailed and positive 
statistics from 1874 to 1883 ; and from this it appears, that in the 
latter year 19 patients out of 871 were treated for insanity, caused 
by intemperance ; the proportion being 2.19 per cent. Here, then, 
we have a difference of 22.81 per cent, between the statistical esti- 
mate of one physician and the statistics of another in one and the 
same State. 

The difference here, as in other instances, may be explained in 
various ways ; but for such explanations the reader must be referred 
to the letters contained in Appendix A. Much depends upon the 
disposition of the physicians to accept one or the other of the many 
theories bearing on this subject. This being a purely statistical 
sketch, no attempt can or will, however, be made to discuss this side 
of the subject. Yet it may not be out of place to quote the follow- 
ing from an article written by Dr. A. I. Thomas, of the Indiana 
Hospital for the Insane, and published in The Indioma Medical 
Journal : 

Dr. Hammond, in his new book on insanity, classes alcohol as a potent cause 
of mental disturbance No one wiU dispute the fact that alcohol does properly 
bear a portion of the blame for insanity, but I do not consider it so puisant a factor 
as Dr. Hammond insists that it is. In a clinical experience of more than four 
years in an establishment for the treatment of insane persons my yiews upon this 
subject have been somewhat modified. At one time in my life I regarded alcohol 
as the cause of half of the cases of insanity, because I had been taught that such 
was the fact. Now I believe, of course, speaking from my experience alone, it 
produces a very small amount of such disease. My error was and is a common 
one, and is one into which both the profession and laity fall. It will always 
astonish one to examine the records of admission in the Indiana Hospital for the 
Insane, and note the small number of cases attributed to over-indulgence in alco- 
holic beverages. During the fiscal year ending October 31, 1883, there were 763 
admissions — 415 men and 847 women. In that number there were 26 cases — ^22 
men and 4 women — rated as the victims of alcoholism, or, rather, indulgence in 
alcoholic liquors was given as the cause. A calculation will show that the per- 
centage was a very smaU one, being a fraction over three and one-half per cent, of 
the total number. 

Dr. Hammond and Drs. Bucknill and Tuke, of England, attribute to alcohol 
the production of a large number of cases of general paralysis of the insane. Dr. 
H. says twenty per cent, of his cases belong in that category. In one of the wodLS 
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of Bucknill and Tuke we find this observation : " Drink causing poverty, and 
poverty leading to drink (the former in by far tlie larger proportion of cases), are 
the familiar antecedents of an attack of general paralysis." 

Dr. Mickle, of London, in his "General Paralysis of the Insane," says: 
"Alcoholic excesses are first in the list of causes." 

Dr. Thomas J. Austin, of England, Medical Officer of the Bethnal House 
Asylum, differs with the authorities I have just quoted. In his book, which is the 
best treatise extant on this subject. Dr. A. gives the complete course of seventy- 
seven cases, as to cause, history, duration and post mortem results. In this 
number ten cases are attributed to intemperance in the use of alcoholic beverages. 
Dr. Austin says : ** The ten cases which are attributed to intemperance will strike 
those who seem inclined to ascribe every ill that flesh is heir to to the abuse of 
alcoholic drinks as too few. However willing to admit drunkenness as a frequent 
source of physical disease, I very much doubt the truth of the reiterated assertion 
that it is often the immediate cause of insanity, and still more of general paralysis. 
It is more than propable that in the ten cases mentioned, the mind was already 
giving ^way when the incipient paralytic gave way to liquor, and that he flew to 
alcohol as a consoler to escape from that overwhelming care, in which is to be 
sought the true cause of his malady. That the disease is hastened by intemper- 
ance is likely ; but inasmuch as the very characteristic physical symptoms, the 
result of intemperance are entirely wanting in general paralysis, drunkenness 
cannot be conceded as a primary, though in some cases, it is doubtless a powerful 
auxiliary cause." 

For the purposes of this sketch it is not necessary to weigh the 
information, giving a high ratio, against that wliich shows a small 
proportion of insanity caused by intemperauce. Neither the cor- 
rectness of the one, nor the reliability of the other will be ques- 
tioned ; indeed, they cannot be questioned, unless the hope of ever 
establishing a statistical basis be at once relinquished. 

The principal consideration is the average proportion, and this 
seems to be very nearly what the decrease in the consumption of 
distilled spirits would inevitably point out. 

If a per capita consumption of distilled spirits of 18 quarts; 
produces 19 per cent, of insanity in Denmark — a country where,^ 
according to the authorities already quoted, inebriety assumes a more- 
brutal and disastrous form than here, why should a per capita con- . 
sumption of 4J- quarts produce a greater proportion of insanity than* 
seven per cent., in a country whose people enjoy a much greater 
degree of material prosperity than the Danes ? 

If the comparative table on page 23 be consulted, it will be 
found that even seven per cent, would appear to be proportionately 
too high. 

A comparison with former years may be instituted on a some- 
what general basis by adopting the statistics quoted by Dr. Baer, in 
his work on Alcoholism. It is stated there, reference being made to 
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Lanier's work on the same subject — ^that of 14,941 insane, treated 
in sixteen institutions in the United States, 1788 were deprived of 
the use of their reason by intemperance. The proportion is 11.97 
per cent. Of 3,084 patients treated in the asylum at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, from 1833 to 1848, there were 322 whose mental 
derangement was caused by the excessive use of intoxicants. Dr. 
Edward Jarvis ascertained by direct Inquiry that of 22,113 cases of 
insanity, 2,896 or 13 per cent, were traceable to excessive imbibi- 
tion of alcoholic beverages. The latter inquiry must have been 
made about 17 years ago. Keeping in view the fact that the con- 
sumption of distilled spirits has decreased ; that the drinking habits 
of the people have become more refined, and that the amelioration 
of the condition of the workers has removed a large number of 
incentives to inebriety, one can readily understand that the propor- 
tion of insanity should have decreased from 13 and 11 to 7 per 
cent. 

The small proportion of insanity caused by intemperance in the 
Southern States finds its explanation in a number of well-known cir- 
cumstances. The large colored population is very temperate and 
much less liable to alcoholism. The " Medical and Surgical History 
of the War of the Rebellion," furnishes striking proof of this as- 
sertion. Of the available force of white troops, averaging 431,237 
men in the field and in garrisons, ten thousand came under me- 
dical treatment either for delirium tremens, inebriety or chronic 
alcoholism; of the available force of colored troops, averaging 
60,854 men, only fifty required medical treatment for like causes. 
The proportion in the former case is 2.378 per cent. ; in the latter 
0.082. 

In his annual report for 1883, the Surgeon General of the 
Army confirms these observations. On page 9, this point is elucidated 
in the following manner : ^* It is interesting to note that the colored 
troops make a particularly favorable showing in the small number 
of admissions for alcoholism and its results, exhibiting, as they do, 
a rate of only four (4) per thousand (1,000) to a rate of seventy six 
(76) per thousand (1,000) of mean strength among the whites. On 
the other hand, in diseases of the nervous system they have an 
unexplained preponderance.'* 

The mild climate, imposing few hardships on the poor; the small 
nrban population ; the comparatively simple mode of life, and, pro- 
bably, also the quality of ardent spirits consumed in the South, in 
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a measure account for the small ratio of the results of alcoholism 
there. 

The question of quality should not be underrated, seeing that it 
is almost as important a factor in the production of brain-diseases 
as the quantity consumed. The celebrated Gothenburg system (*) 
did not diminish the consumption of ardent spirits until very re- 
cently. The result of an investigation, conducted by a duly 
appointed Committee of Revision, shows that while from 1862 to 
1866, the per capita consumption was from 3.85 to 4.37 Tccms^ it rose 
to 4.15 TcamjS^ in 1872, and 5.14 Tcams^ in 1876. Notwithstanding 
these facts — which, by the way, clearly demonstrate the utter futi- 
lity of any attempt to regulate the appetites of the people, even by 
such a good measure as the Swedish system is said to be — the rate 
of insanity caused by alcohol has decreased appreciably, and so has 
the rate of mortality from the same cause. This decrease is, among 
other things, ascribed to the excellent quality of distilled spirits, 
the government having prescribed and maintained strict surveillance 
over the methods of distilling and rectifying. 

Reversing the position, the question of quality must be al- 
lowed a prominent place in considering the very large proportion of 
insanity from intemperance in populous cities and large manufactur- 
ing centers. Here the poor quality of ardent spirits, the shocking 
sanitary condition of badly ventilated, overcrowded dwellings, the 
insufficiency of food, want of fuel and other like causes combine 
to render the drinker an exceedingly easy prey to the dreaded 
disease. 

It is one of the inestimable merits of the Swedish system, that 
through the agencies of unselfish private associations, it has improved 
the condition of the laboring classes and thereby done away with 
many incentives to excesses. 

Dr. Marvaud attributes inebriety to two principal causes ; one is 
the " incredible activity and frantic struggle for gain,'' the other: 
*'the insufficiency of food among the poor classes." f He is of 
opinion that the temperance question will be brought nearer to its solu- 
tion by any eflEorts which would supply the poor with those aliments, 
whose want drives them to the use and abuse of stimulants. In 
our land of plenty, poverty and misery of the extreme type are found 

* In another part of this sketch the working of the Swedish law is briefly described. 

t ** Cette actiTit6 incroyable, cette concirrence vitale eflEt^te.** L^alcool, son action, son 
utilitS et BOB applications, &c. Paris, 1928. 
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only in very populous cities and large manufacturing centers ; and 
in these localities the proportion of insanity from the cause in 
question is very high. 

Not the least singular and significant feature of the letters 
contained in Appendix A, is the pronounced inclination on the part 
of a number of writers to counterbalance the seemingly inconsider- 
able effects of alcohol on the drinker directly, by making positive 
or suggestive statements as to the supposed effects of inebriety on 
the offsprings of besotted parents. As the question of heredity is 
entirely beyond the range of the present inquiry, only casual atten- 
tion can be bestowed on such allusions. What we have to deal with 
here, are the direct effects of intemperance. We have seen, that in 
this respect, opinions of professionals and laymen move in extremes ; 
and from this divergence of views in a matter capable of statistical 
verification, we may infer what must be the conflict of opinions 
on a subject, which has baffled the efforts of accomplished statis- 
ticians. 

The result of Dr. Howe's inquiry (see page 5) seems to have 
been the only statistical guide to nearly all those who have written 
on the subject ; for nowhere do we find more than learned general- 
izations, from which everything or nothing may be deduced, accord- 
ing to the inclination and predisposition of the reader. Excepting the 
English investigation, the only thorough and comprehensive in- 
quiry into the effects of intemperance— so far as known to the compiler 
— ^is that which was instituted by the Danish government.* But the 
report of the Danish Statistical Bureau on inebriety contains but 
very meagre information on the point in question ; and the dearth 
of such data argues inability on the part of the enquirers to obtain 
reliable statistics ; for the report treats very extensively and minutely 
of the causes of pauperism and crime, and gives the proportion 
of drunkards to offsprings of drunkards throughout the kingdom 
from 1870 to 1880. Thus, for instance, the number of paupers 
from 1870 to 1880 is given, also the number of those whose depen- 
dence was caused by their own or their parents' intemperance, and 
furthermore the number of intemperate paupers, bom of intemper- 
ate parents ; the proportion of the latter to the former being 14 per 
cent. Had it been a task capable of accomplishment, the Statistical 
Bureau of Denmark, would no doubt have gathered similarly com- 
prehensive statistics in reference to mental taints transmitted from 

* DrikDeteldigheds Forholdene i Bamnark, September, 1882. 
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drunken parents to their offsprings. As it is, there is but one asy- 
lum for idiots from which such data could be obtained. It is the 
private institution of G. Bakkehus and F. Mathisen. The propor- 
tion of idiots bom of intemperate parents to the total number of 
admissions is as follows : 

YEAB. ADMISSIONS. BORK OF INTBHPEBATB FABBNTS. 
1871 13 



1872 19 2 

1873. 17 1 

1874 18 1 

1876 18 8 

1876 40 2 

1877 21 6 

1878 15 

1879 20 8 

1880. 15 1 



196 19 

The average proportion is about ten per cent. How does this 
compare with Dr. Howe's figure ? 

After this digression, we return to the showing of our table, to re- 
iterate that seven per cent, is a fair average, that it agrees with the 
ratio in other countries, and is in harmony with the many internal 
evidences of decreasing inebriety in the United States. 

If now, after having already made a number of unwarranted 
concessions to the opposing side, we should assume said proportion 
to fall short of the actual state of things by three per cent., we 
would certainly be justified in claiming that we have overdone 
fairness. 

If, then, ten per cent, be accepted as a correct ratio, it would follow 
that the proportion of this class of insane to the population is one in 
over five thousand, since the proportion of insane to population is 
one in five hundred. That is to say, of the fifty-one million souls 
constituting the population of the United States in 1880, nine thou- 
siand two hundred have become insane by reason of intemperance ; 
the total number of insane being 91,997. 

What a difference between these figures and the estimates of 
temperance advocates ! 

As a matter of fact, the proportion of insanity caused by intem- 
perance directly is seven per cent. ; hence, of the entire population 
of our country, six thotcsand fowr hundred omd forty have become 
insane by reason of excessive drinking. 
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ALCOHOLIC DTEBREETY, INSANITY AND BEER. 

It would be an aflfront to the intelligence of the reader to demon- 
strate here, by reproducing the results of chemical analyses^ 
the relative inebriating qualities of distilled liquors, wine and 
beer. 

The most implacable enemy of King Gambrinus will readily 
admit that beer is the least intoxicating of these three kinds of 
beverages ; but he will at the same time insist that beer-drinking 
leads to whiskey-drinking ; and that beer, if used to excess, will 
produce insanity quite as surely, if not as speedily, as ardent 
spirits. 

The slightest reflection must convince an impartial mind that if 
the use of beer had a tendency to create a craving for ardent spirits, 
the result would be the very reverse of what the revenue returns 
show to be the fact. The per capita consumption of distilled liquors 
would not then be on a decline, attended by an increase in the per 
capita consumption of beer, as has been the case during the decade 
ended in 1880. Indeed, a more powerful argument in favor of fer- 
mented beverages could not be conceived than is presented by the 
bare figures of the revenue returns, since they prove that beer, far 
from exciting an appetite for ardent spirits, has tended to largely 
diminish the per capita consumption of these very liquors; and what- 
ever change has been effected in the drinking habits of the people, 
is due exclusively to the more general use of fermented drinks. 
Anyone familiar with life in the metropolis, knows that thousands 
upon thousands of former whiskey-drinkers now throng the pleasant 
halls and gardens, where music helps to stimulate that genial sociabil- 
ity and " Gemiithlichkeit " which beer invariably produces. With a 
taste for beer, the Americans have acquired also a knowledge of the 
art of recreation, in which they had theretofore been very deficient, 
and recreation is conceded to be a good preventive of insanity in 
many instances. In his " History of the Pennsylvania Hospital,'' 
Dr. J. Forsyth Meigs, reflecting the opinions of one of the most 
eminent physicians of our country, the late Dr. Kirkbride, says, in 
reference to recreations for the insane : " I will pause for a moment 
to ask whether these experiences of an intelligent medical observer 
of the value of amusements for the solace and cure of the insane, ought 
not to lead us to a higher appreciation of their value for the well. 
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Are not the Germans, as a nation, wiser than we, in the national 
habit they have formed of giving more of their time to entertain- 
ment and relaxation ? They do no less work than we, of all 
lands, mental and muscnlar, and yet appear to suffer less from 
insanity," 

In this connection the compiler cannot refrain from quoting so 
acute and impartial an observer of events as the editor of The 
New York Times^ who closed an editorial article on the celebration 
of the second centenary of the German immigration in the following 
words: "It would be difficult to compute the good that German 
immigration has done us in importing German music and German 
beer, and in the labor of the German immigrants as social mission- 
aries, practically showing what was practically unknown in this 
country before they came, that it is possible on occasion to be idle and 
innocent." 

Of similar utterances from equally good and trustworthy sources 
there is no dearth ; they reflect the conviction, which is gaining 
more and more ground, that the German immigrants, who are under 
so many obligations to American genius and American institutions 
for their political and material well-being, have been the means of 
inculcating into the American mind an appreciation of Seneca's : 
" Now and then we should ease and refresh the mind with 
pleasures." 

Prohibitionists will, however, attach but little weight to such 
general statements of fact ; with the persistency that characterizes 
all their actions, they will, in spite of all that can be said, cling to 
their preconceived ideas, however seriously these may be in conflict 
with the sum of experience. For this reason it is deemed neces- 
sary to adduce statistical evidence of their errors. 

The majority of Germans, not all of them, by any means, are 
habitual beer-drinkers. If the use of beer had a tendency to create 
an appetite for whiskey, the result would necessarily be a trans- 
formation of the drinking habits of the Germans, and the revenue 
returns would, we repeat, famish the most reliable proof of such a 
tranformation. But there is, if not a more powerful, at least a 
more direct way of dispelling doubts on this question. 

Appendix B contains a statistical report of five hundred cases of 
alcoholic inebriety, treated at the Inebriates-Home for Kings County, 
New York.* 

*Iam under great obligations to Br. Blanchard, who has kindly cansed snch statistical 
iiiformatton, as is not contained in Br. Lewis T. Mason's yalnable report, to be sent to me. 
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The report sets forth, among other facts, the nationality of the 
inebriates, the kind and quantity of drink ordinarily consumed, and 
the kind of drink to which the necessity for mecHcal treatment is 
attributable. . Tables III, IV, V and VI, being summaries of table 
II, show : That of the five hundred inebriates 
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were born 


in " 


the United States, 


92 




« 


Ireland, 


27 




(( 


England, 


17 




(( 


Canada, 


18 




«( 


Germany, 


10 




M 


Scotland, 


8 




it 


South America. 



Kings county, according to the last census, had a population of 
599,495 in the year 1880. The city of Brooklyn which is situated 
in Ejngs county, had a native population of 388,969 and a foreign 
population of 177,694 ; of the latter 104,291 came from Great 
Britain and Ireland, and 55,339 from Germany. 

The proportion of native to whole population is 68.64 

The proportion of immigrants from Great Britain and Ireland to 

whole population is 18.41 

The proportion of immigrants from Germany to whole population is. 9.77 

The proportion of native inebriates to the whole number of ine- 
briates (500) is 167.60 

The proportion of inebriates bom in Great Britain and Ireland to 

whole number of inebriates is 25.80 

The proportion of inebriates born in Germany to whole number of 

inebriates is 2.60 

The tables, also show that the necessity for medical treatment is 
attributable 

To distilled liquors in 441 cases. 

To distilled and fermented liquors 35 

To fermented liquors 24 






500 

It is true, a large proportion of inebriates are reported as having 
been addicted to the use 9f both fermented and distilled liquors, , 
but it is evident from the nativity of these persons that but for the 
newly created taste for beer, they would have been habitual whiskey- 
drinkers. With them beer plays the part of a mitigator of the 
habit. A man who drinks a pint of whiskey and ten glasses of beer 
daily, can scarcely be classed as an habitual beer-drinker. 
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Excepting two, the Germans who are included in table II. are, 
like so many of those coming from North-Germany, votaries of the 
old American drinking habit. 

The tables further show that among the twenty-four habitual 
consumers of fermented drinks : 

15 were bom in the United States. 

6 " *' Ireland. 

2 " ** Germany. 

1 " " England. 

Of these twenty-four inebriates, twelve are reported to have 
suffered from complicating diseases or injuries ; the majority of these 
had syphilitic diseases, of which it is well known that they frequently 
produce insanity, without the contributive influence of intoxi- 
cants. In truth, in the lists of assigned causes of insanity syphilitic 
diseases, sexual excesses and sensual vices occupy a prominent 
place.* 

In order to enable the reader to judge as to what share fermented 
drinks have had in producing the affliction of these twelve inebriates, 
the compiler quotes from the fourteenth report of Dr. Lewis D. 
Mason, consulting physician to the Inebriates' Home in question : 
" The physician in all cases of Dipsomania, should look behind the 
mere symptoms of drink craving, and, as in Diabetes, in which 
the excessive thirst is merely symptomatic of disease, his remedies 
should be directed to the seat of the disorder. In some instances he 
will find Dipsomania to depend on a diseased condition that he can 
relieve. In other instances, as in some forms of head injuries, he 
can scarcely hope to cure the dipsomaniac ; as in traumatic epilepsy, 
so in traumatic Dipsomania the prognosis must be extremely un- 
favorable." 

The doctor cites instances in which the inordinate craving for 
drink was subdued by a removal of its exciting cause, the dis- 
eased condition of the patient. A case in point is that of a patient 
suffering from a combination of periodical dipsomania and stricture. 
Dr. Mason effected a cure of the latter disease, whereupon the ex- 
cesses of periodical drinking ceased. 

It must be kept in mind that persons are frequently confined in 
the Inebriates' Home, either of their wish and accord, or at the 
request of their relatives, simply to keep them out of the way of 

* The annnal report of the ABjlnm at Stockton, Cal. (1877-1878), under the heading of sap. 
posed causes of Insanity shows : Mastnrbation, 17. Intemperance, S4. This is an example taken 
at random. 
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apprehended harm. If this were not the case, it would be difficult 
to understand why No. 2, table lY., should be confined in such an 
institution. Here we have an editor, 22 years of age, who habi- 
tually consumed one quart of beer daily— one fourth of the quan- 
tity that the average Bavarian " Biirgersfrau ^ (house-wife) ordi- 
narily consumes, without exhibiting the slightest symptoms of 
intoxication. In this case, mental over-exertion was doubtless the 
prime cause of the drinker's discomfiture. 

The table of quantities consumed is very interesting. 

In his work on Alcoholism, Dr. Baer dwells at length on the 
difference in the quantities of distilled liquors it takes to produce 
delirium tremens in different persons. Of ninety-six inebriates un- 
der his treatment, only thirteen had attacks of delirium tremens ; 
the majority of the remainder had been accustomed to drink three 
fourths of a quart of whiskey or more daily, during periods of time, 
varying from six to twenty-five years ; one patient ordinarily con- 
sumed from 1 to IJ quarts daily for ten years, and another 2 
quarts for eight years, without ever having an attack of delirium 
tremens. 

In table IV. we find three inebriates who used either wine exclii- 
sively, or wine and beer. Two of the twenty-four inebriates had 
attacks of delirium tremens ; one of these suffered from a concus- 
sion ; the other, a female bartender, was addicted to the use of both 
wine and beer. 

Recapitulating the showing of appendix B, we find that the 
native population, being 68.64 per cent, of the whole population, 
contributed 67.60 per cent, to the aggregate number of inebriates, 
that the Irish, English and Scotch, being 18.41 per cent, of the 
whole population, contributed 25 per cent. ; and that the Germans, 
forming 9.77 per cent, of the entire population, contributed 2.60 
per cent. The native population has one per cent, less than its pro- 
portion ; Irish, English and Scotch have 6.59 per cent, more, and 
the Germans 7.17 less than their proportion. Of the thirteen Ger- 
man inebriates, only two were habitual drinkers of fermented 
liquors. Of the five hundred inebriates four hundred and forty-one 
owed their affliction to distilled liquors; thirty -five to distilled and 
fermented liquors, and twenty-four to fermented beverages exclu- 
sively. Of these twenty-four inebriates, twelve had grave compli- 
cating diseases or injuries ; and only two, one who drank beer and 
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wine, another who snlBEered from a concussion, had attacks of deli- 
rium tremens. 

However unfavorably this showing may be construed, it surely 
cannot, from any rational point of view, be made to appear that 
beer has a tendency to supplant itself by creating an appetite for 
ardent spirits. The reverse is true, as must be admitted from the 
fact that no German habitual beer-drinkers, excepting the two 
last mentioned (one being a female bar-tender and the other a sujBEerer 
from injuries to the head), are among the inebriates ; while twenty- 
two of the twenty-four inebriates addicted exclusively to the use of 
fermented beverages, belong to nationalities whose ordinary drink 
is not beer. 

It is extremely difficult to determine what proportion of those 
Inebriates who have had attacks of delirium tremens, ultimately 
become insane. Dr. Lewis D. Mason, * who, as has been said, is the 
consulting physician of the Inebriates' Home at Fort Hamilton, had 
the kindness to tell the compiler that it would be venturesome 
under any circumstances to give a statistical estimate. He did not 
hesitate, however, to say, that in cases where intemperance results 
in insanity, attacks of delirium tremens are generally — ^not always — 
the precursors. Now, of our 500 inebriates, 161 had attacks of 
delirium tremens, and of this number only two were habitual drink- 
ers of fermented drinks. The proportion is IJ per cent. Of these 
two, we repeat, one was a female bar tender and the other sujBEered 
from a concussion. 

How utterly untenable do all the exaggerated statements of 
prohibitionists appear in the light of such incontrovertible figures ! 
In concluding this chapter, attention may again be called to Dr. v. 
Ziemsen's letter, showing that in Munich, where the per capita con- 
sumption of beer amounts to over 235 quarts, only 21 out of 10,000 
patients suffered from alcoholism. 

* Dr. Ma8on*B opinion of malt liquors is expressed in his paper on *^ Alcoholic Insanity/* 
in which, detailing the method of treating inebriates, he writes : ** As a role, I haye foand that 
when stimnlants are indicated, the malt liquors are preferable to spirituous liquors. Bass* ale, 
Guiness* stout or lager beer, when a milder form is required. The value of malt liquors, in addi- 
tion to their greater food properties, is due to their moderately stimulating qualities, combined 
with marked sedatlYe or even hypnotic properties. 
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PAUPERISM. 



The causes of tKis worst type of destitution are so multiform 
and complex that any attempt at generalization must lead to pal- 
pable fallacies. 

Pauperism is found everywhere — in sterile countries of the 
North, where life has scarcely any charms for the laborer, where 
work is hard, and compensation small ; as well as in fertile southern 
lands, where nature lavishes her richest gifts in greatest profusion 
upon many-headed indolence ; where work is rarely more than a 
past-time and life an endless round of pleasure-seeking. 

While pauperism presents the same pitiable aspect everywhere, 
it does not everywhere and at all times arise from the same set of 
causes; nor are the opinions regarding the latter more uniform. 
Economists are particularly unsuccessful in their efforts to agree 
upon some few general sources for what they term involuntary 
poverty, the result of economic and social conditions of different 
lands and times. If one would consult the works of economists of 
different nations on this subject, he would, passing from one lan- 
guage to another, have to unlearn to-morrow what he learned to- 
day. He would find that the dismemberment of large landed 
estates — remnants of the feudal system — has not accomplished for 
Germany what insular economists think it would for England ; he 
would see that England's flourishing commerce, her mastery over 
the seas, and her industrial development, have no more prevented 
the growth of pauperism in Great Britain, than the French billions 
have in Germany; while in France, a country whose resources 
were drained almost to the bottom, he would find poverty 
decreasing. 

One hears it asserted now and again, that the application of 
steam to manufactures and agricultural labor has created an army 
of involuntary idlers, paupers by force of circumstances, for whom 
the State ought to provide ; that over-production and over-specula- 
tion, vdth their accompaniments of lock-outs, strikes, and financial 
crises, are at the root of this social evil. In short, there is no end 
of theories in regard to causes of involuntary poverty. 

The question as to the sources of voluntary indigence is much 
more readily answered — ^if we allow prohibitionists to make the 
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answer ; which latter, in that case, would consist of the one single 
word: Intemperance. 

Instead of investigating the correctness of this assumption, let 
us reverse the position, by enquiring whether or not poverty is a 
cause of intemperance. In doing so, we will follow a no less illus- 
trious example than that set by the celebrated Liebig, who, in his 
" Ohemische Brieie," says : 

" In many places destitution and misery have been ascribed to 
the increasing use of spirits. This is an error. The use of spirits 
is not the cause, but an effect of poverty. It is an exception from 
the rule when a well-fed man becomes a spirit-drinker. On the 
other hand, when the laborer earns, by his work, less than is re- 
quired to provide the amount of food which is indispensable in 
order to restore fully his working power, cm vmyielding^ inexordble 
Icm or necessity compels him to- ha/oe recov/rse to spi/ritsP , 

The same opinion is held by nearly all impartial medical writers, 
and forms, indeed, one of the guiding principles of the temperance 
agitation in Sweden and in the Netherlands, in England and in 
Germany.* Want of wholesome food, lack of pure air and water, 
and the total absence of home comforts and pleasures, render the 
life of the average laborer in many of the larger cities of these 
European countries almost unbearable. The social condition of 
these persons is recognized as the principal reason for their excesses 
in drinking, to which they frequently resort only to forget their 
misery, to subdue their craving for nourishing food, or to gain 
strength for their ceaseless toil. 

Swedish humanitarians have, therefore, begun to build properly 
ventilated, comfortable dwellings for the laborers. They furnish 
food at prices covering cost of production only ; they 'give with open 
hand all the means for public enjoyments, and institute reading 
rooms and popular theatres for the masses. The results of the 
Swedish efforts in this direction liave only confirmed what was 

* BoeBch says : " The position of poor laborers, who are compelled to forego not only all the 
pleasures of life, bat also the most needed nntriments, while working hard and incessantly, is a 
ftmitfnl sonrceof intemperance." Marvand writes: '*I say, then, to hygienists and legislators, 
that if they would snccessfnlly combat alcoholism, they mnst ameliorate the condition of the 
poor by giying them a sufficiency of wholesome food, and moderate doses of stimulants, mild and 
above all things unadulterated." Dr. Bverts, Superintendent of the Cincinnati Sanitarium, in his 
'* What shall we do for the Drunkard ? " says: *'It is probable, also, from the clinical history of 
dnmkenness, that any cause of exhaustion of a special character, especially such as affect the brain 
and cord primarily ; or a deprivation of nutritious and palatable food, on account of insufficiency, 
or bad cooking ; or an inability to' digest and assimilate food of a Boffideiitly stimulating chazao- 
ter, becomes a predisi>osing cause of drunkenness." 
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theoretically known and practically tested, in a limited de^ee, 
many years ago in some of the populous cities of Europe. When 
the gin excitement was at its height in England, the question of 
combating intemperance among the working classes by measures 
tending to ameliorate the sanitary condition of workingmen's dwel- 
lings, was thoroughly ventilated, and many instances of the efficacy 
of such temperance efforts were brought to light. Dr. Sonthwood 
Smith cited a case in point : " In Lambeth Square, near Waterloo 
road, a population- of 434 souls were huddled together. One person 
in five was diseased, and fifty and sixty per thousand annually died. 
The square was drained, water was made abundant, and used to 
carry away what formerly remained in cesspools. The change soon 
appeared. The mortality declined to thirteen per thousand. The 
intemperate hecomie sober j and the disorderly well-conducted, after 
taking up their abode in these healthful dwellings.'' 

■ 

Can a more powerful proof of the causality of poverty in con* 
nection with intemperance be conceived ? 

It has already been stated, according to the latest statistical re- 
ports from Sweden, that in spite of the stringent liquor laws, the 
consumption of ardent spirits has not decreased there until very 
recently ; yet all the evils of intemperance, formerly complained of, 
had long ago been reduced to a minimum ; and this favorable re- 
sult is attributed, first, to the excellent quality of ardent spirits, 
and, secondly, to the ameliorated condition, materially and intel- 
lectually, of the workingmen. 

Not only wholesome food for the body, but nourishment for the 
mind is sought to be procured for the workers, and in this latter 
respect, indeed, too much cannot be done in the interest of temper- 
ance. J. Leffort, in his oft-quoted work, "Intemperance et 
Misere," classifies idleness with the more prolific sources of intem- 
perance — ^idleness in the sense of intellectual sloth. The action of 
idleness upon inebriety, he says, is so obvious that we do not ven- 
ture to dwell at length on this point, fearing to bore the reader. 
Enough to say, that the man whose thoughts are fixed on nothing, 
whose mental faculties are without employment, whose limbs are 
idle, is by reason of his idleness more apt to yield to the caprices 
of his desires than he who is actively engaged in a task. The 
ennui which idleness engenders, readily leads to intemperance. 
Those who have studied the temperance question as it presents 
itself in England are agreed that the compulsory idleness to which 
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the people of that country are condemDed by the severity with which 
the so-called sanctity of the Sabbath is observed, contribates no 
little to excessive drinking. The relation which exists between the 
absence of all divertisements on that day, on which all work is sus- 
pended, and the frequency of excesses, has forced itself upon the 
attention of all tourists and publicists from the time of Bentham 
and Buret to our day. Fauchet, in his English sketches, arrives at 
the conclusion that the stricter the sanctity of the Sabbath is ob- 
served, the greater must inebriety necessarily become, because the 
intellectual sloth which seizes on the uncultured laborer when he 
has nothing to occupy or divert him, drives him to the bottle. As 
an illustration he cites Scotland, as being the most Puritanical 
country, but also the classic land of inebriety. 

How forcibly do aU these utterances remind one of the state 
of things in the tenement districts of our metropolis, and what 
enchanting visions of possible philanthropic achievements should 
they not reveal to our temperance advocates 1 The workers, 
knowing that a dreary day of compulsory idleness is before them, 
either supply themselves with a little store of intoxicants for that 
day, or compensate themselves beforehand by getting "jolly 
drunk." * 

In Sweden, as well as in the Netherlands, this side of the ques- 
tion is well understood ; hence we find temperance societies striving 
to emulate one another in their efforts to lift the laborer out of 
physical want and intellectual sloth. It is conceded there, as will 
be seen from a report in another part of this sketch, that neither 
laws nor exhortations will correct the evil, unless these measures be 
combined with efforts to substantially improve the condition of the 
laboring classes. Poverty, then, it seems, is recognized even by 
temperance advocates as a prolific source of intemperance. In 
reality intemperance is quite often the effect ; poverty the cause, 
and pauperism the ultimate result. 

The inquiry follows : Is such pauperism voluntary, or is it the 
result of the social and economic conditions of the land ? 

* The following item appeared in fhe New York Sim a few weeks ago: "Scotch inebriates 
continne to devote the hours between Saturday and Sunday, more than any other portion of the 
week, to drinking deep. Statistics Jnat published show that between 6 A. M. on Saturday and the 
same hour on Sunday no fewer than 12,254 persons were arrested for drunkenness during 188S, 
while only 1,49S were seized by the i>olice on Sunday and 17,077 during the rest of the week." 
It app^irs, then, the Scotch drhikers compensate themselyes in adyance for the weariness to which 
piety dooms on Sunday. It is a matter capable of statistical proof that in large German cities, 
where the places of enjoyment are doubled on Sunday, dmnkeness and disorderly conduct is not 
more firequent than on week-days." 



Professor Henry Fawcett explains his discrimination between 
voluntary and involuntary poverty by saying, in substance : Volun. 
tary poverty is produced by the indolence, self-indulgence, or any 
other cause for which the individual who suffers is responsible ; in- 
voluntary poverty includes all cases in which people become indi- 
gent through no fault of their own. Here lie cites as examples 
children of extravagant parents, laborers thrown out of employment 
by a financial crisis produced by over-speculation of their em- 
ployers, etc. 

Now, who is to determine, in any case of pauperism, classed by 
officials as the result of intemperance, whether poverty, one of the 
prime causes of intemperance, as we have seen, was not originally 
brought on by just such a financial crisis ? 

Under date of February the 7th, 1884, the following cable dis- 
patch was sent here from Leipsic, and published in the daily 
newspapers :* 

"Widespread distress prevails among the working people of 
Saxony, owing to the dullness in manufactures and the paucity 
of employment. Seven of the sufferers committed suicide yes- 
terday." 

From the Saxon press, and from correspondences to papers out- 
side of Saxony, it was learned subsequently that hundreds of 
unemployed laborers, driven to utter desperation by the gloomy 
aspect of the future, abandoned themselves to excesses in drinking^ 
so as to forget their misery. Among these were said to be men 
who were formerly noted for their sobriety and correctness of con- 
duct. Many of them will doubtless end in the poor-house ; but will 
they then be voluntary paupers because of their intemperance ? Ifr 
not poverty the cause of their excesses, just as it was the reason for 
the seven suicides, committed on one and the same day ? 

If indolence had brought on the intemperance of these laborers, 
it would be a different thing ; but even then it would not be philo- 
sophical to argue that intemperance was the cause of pauperism — 
for indolence, the prime cause, is apt to lead to pauperism quite as 
surely without the aid of intemperance, as with it. Italy, the land 
of il dolcefa/r niente^ is the very paradise of lazzaroni ; of beggars 
who are, in fact, neither more nor less than paupers, too fond of the 
golden flood of sunshine that flows from cloudless skies upon their 

* See New Yerk Tdegram of same date. 
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happy land, to live in poor-houses ; yet the Italians of all condition!, 
and particularly those of the lower classes, are exceedingly temper- 
ate and frngal in all their habits. In no European country is in- 
temperance less frequent, and beggardom more prevalent, than in 
Italy. There the cause of pauperism is indolence. 

If pauperism would ever, by honest and conscientious truth- 
seekers, be made the subject of comprehensive and fair inquiry in 
our country, it would doubtless be found that in voluntary as well as 
in involuntary indigence, intemperance is either the effect — not the 
cause — or merely one of the contributive causes. In contradiction 
to all the pet theories of prohibitionists, it would be ascertained 
that, aside from physical ailment, and the results of economic 
evils and scant natural resources, indolence and improvidence 
are the chief sources of pauperism, here as everywhere, now as 
of old. 

"A vast number in every community are so constituted," says 
Fawcett, " that they would rather let others labor for them than 
labor themselves — they will not work unless compelled to do so." 
Now, if one of that vast number, who have nothing to lose, and care 
nothing for gain, spends for drink what he obtained by begging, 
and ends by becoming^a drunkard — as some vagrants manage to do 
by simply emptying into their stomachs the remnants of beer found 
in kegs, piled up in front of saloons — he is not to be classed as a 
pauper by reason of his intemperance, but by reason of his indol- 
ence. If not a drop of liquor could be obtained in the land in 
which he lives, he would nevertheless be a pauper. In such a case, 
lack of self-respect and manhood are the causes of intemperance, b» 
they are of indolence and vagrancy, and it matters little to which of 
these vices priority may be conceded. This should not be lost sight 
of in considering the relation which intemperance is said to bear to 
pauperism. 

There is less indigence in the United States than in any other 
civilized country — less of both kinds of pauperism; and if the 
same confidence be reposed in the official statistics on this point, 
which prohibitionists place in the statistics of insanity, it must be 
affirmed that this social evil is rapidly decreasing. The census of 
1870 puts the pauper population at 116,102 ; while in the census of 
1880 only 88,665 paupers (inmates of almshouses and out-door poor), 
are accounted for. The argument of the advocates of prohibition, 
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that paaperism, insanity and crime increase in proportion as in- 
ebriety does, might now be reversed with telling effect, if it were 
not unfair to ignore the explanatory article which precedes the 
statistics of pauperism in the census of 1880. It is stated there 
• that, while the enumeration of the poor in institutions is very 
nearly dorrect, that of the out-door poor cannot absolutely be relied 
upon as including all those depending upon charity for the means 
of sustenance. But the same objection applies to previous censuses, 
and inasmuch as it may fairly be assumed that the method of enu- 
meration has been improved since 1870, there is no reason why an 
actual decrease of pauperism might not be inferred from the differ- 
ence between the figures of 1870 and those of 1880. The difficulty 
does not lie in accounting for more paupers than there actually are, 
but in not finding all of them ; hence, when, with improved me- 
thods of search and enumeration, fewer paupers are found now than 
in former years, it stands to reason that in reaUty there are not as 
many now depending upon charity as there were in past years. 
For the purposes of this sketch it is immaterial, however, whether 
this view be regarded as correct or not. Certain it is, at all events, 
that the prohibitionists' theory in regard to increasing insanity, 
cannot be reconciled with the showing of the censuses with refer- 
ence to pauperism. 

What the compiler wishes to demonstrate by the collected data, 
is simply the relation which intemperance bears to pauperism. 
With this end in view, he selected the poor-house of Kings County, 
in which latter Brooklyn, the most populous city in the United 
States, next to New York and Philadelphia, is situated. No insti- 
tution could afford a better test of the question mooted, so far as 
the position of prohibitionists is concerned, because this county has 
a large foreign population and an extensive manufacturing and 
shipping trade. 

Through the kindness of the Warden of this institution, Mr. 
Murray — a gentleman thoroughly familiar with the system of public 
charity and the character of paupers — the history of six hundred and 
seventy-one indigent male persons, supported at the expense of the 
county, was obtained, and particular precautionary measures were 
followed to prevent erroneous classification. The Warden's obser- 
vations bear out in every essential point the statistical statement 
^contained in Appendix C, so that not the least hesitancy need be 
felt in accepting the figures as entirely correct. 
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Classified according to nativity, the six hundred and seventy-one 
panpers stand as follows : 

United States 142 

Ireland 882 

Gennany 124 

England 85 

Scotland 18 

Sweden 5 

Norway • 4 

France 8 

Italy 2 

HoUand 2 

Canada 2 

and Switzerland, Denmark, Austria, Australia, Hungary, Finland 
and the West Indies, one each. 

The cause of dependence was : 

Physical disability in 457 cases. 

Wantofworkin 99 ** 

Intemperance in 72 ** 

Vagrancy in • 88 

Senility in 10 






An examination of Appendix will convince any impartial 
person that under the heading of physical disability no paupers are 
included whose disease or injury would not incapacitate any man 
to earn his own bread. Those classed as vagrants are incorrigible 
drones, who either voluntarily or compulsorily take up quarters in 
the poorhouse during the winter, and resume their aimless wander- 
ings as soon as fair springtime returns. Those classed under the 
heading of senility (see Table VII.) are men of between eighty and 
ninety years of age. Many of the paupers from foreign lands bring 
their physical disabilities with them, thus forming an infinitesimal 
counterweight — flight as a feather — to the powerM aid we receive 
from Europe in money, muscle, skilled labor and brain. This fact, 
of which our government had to take cognizance quite frequently, 
and which until very recently formed the subject of diplomatic 
negotiations with a number of foreign governments, accounts for 
the disproportionately large number of paupers bom outside of the 
United States. 

Of the seventy-two paupers whose dependence is reported to 
have been caused by intemperance, 

88 were bom in Ireland. 

28 ** " United States. 

8 ** ** • • Germany. 

2 *' ** England. 

1 ** *• Scotland. 
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The proportion of pauperiBm caused by intemperance is 10 74 per 
cent. Among the female paupers there are very few intemperatee ; 
bnt in the female department and nursery of every poorhouse there 
are, of courBO, a number of inmates whose indigence was caused by 
the intemperance of husband or father, and in estimating the num- 
ber of persons made dependent upon public charity by drink, this 
feet muBt be taken into consideration. As it is extremely difficult, 
not to say impossible, to obtain correct data on this point from the 
institution here referred to, the compiler adopted the proportion 
which appears from the Danish statistics of pauperism,* adding 
5 per cent, for females and 8.03 tor children, so that the total 
proportion of pauperism caused by intemperance is raised 
from 10,74 per cent, to 23.74 per cent. Hence we have four 
intemperate paupers to every ten thousand of the entire popu- 
lation. 

Here, again, the most unfavorable showing has been taken as a 
basis of calculation ; for it would surely have been more appropriate 
and advantageous to adopt the figures of the census of Massachu- 
setts tor 1875, compiled by C. D. Wright. The table of causes 
of pauperism in that census contains these figures : 

Intemperance. 473 

" of hDsbuid 18 

" " father 40 

" " mother. 1 

" "parents, 63 

684 
The total number of paupers was 4342 ; hence 13 per cent., 
instead of 23 would have been the proportion, if this basis bad 
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been adopted. But it may be better to overdo fairness than to 
expose oneself to the opposite reproach. 

Of the seventy-two persons rendered indigent by intemperance, 

52.78 per cent, were bom in Ireland. 

88.89 " " ** United States. 

4.16 *• *' " Germany. 

The drinking habits of intemperate paupers are generally of the 
worst kind; these weak-willed people will drink anything and 
everything, with a decided preference for the strongest kinds of 
beverages ; but not one of them can be classed with habitual beer, 
drinkers. This averment will be better understood in the light of 
a conversation the compiler had with one of the German paupers, a 
man past three score years of age, upon whose emaciated counte- 
nance misery had written her rugged signature in countless wrinkles 
and furrows. Being addressed in his native tongue, and in a man- 
ner betraying at least interest, if not sympathy, the old man be- 
came rather more communicative than such people usually are, and 
in an unmistakably contrite mood and a spirit of self-accusation, 
related the story of his life. His father's hovel, he said, stood on a 
bleak and barren heath, far up in the north of Fatherland. There 
he grew up to manhood, following the occupation of all his neigh- 
bors-7-that of cutting turf from extensive peat-bogs. Coarse black 
bread, bacon, and spirits, distilled from cereals or potatoes, formed 
hi8 regular diet. After his father's death he married-according 
to some economists the greatest crime a poor man can possibly 
commit — and then continued in company the same dreary drudgery 
of life he had before led singly. Twenty years later his wife and 
only son died in rapid succession. In his grief he abandoned him- 
self to excessive drinking, and soon became a shiftless idler. The 
" emigration fever " raged in his neighborhood at that time, and 
one fine day, after having disposed of the remnant of his household 
goods, our man set out on a journey to Hamburg, where he em- 
barked for America. Here he obtained employment, and led an 
orderly life, becoming accustomed to drinking lager beer, a bever- 
age he had not known in his old home. But " hard times " sec in ; 
he lost his employment, used up the money he had hoarded for just 
such an emergency, and soon found himseii penniless. Easily 
moved to despondency, he became moody, and relapsed into the 
old habit of drinking to intoxication, selling one article of clothing 
after the other to procure ardent spirits. He would not touch beer 
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in such moods. To use his own words : " Beer and wine are drinks 
for happy men, who wish to chat and laugh and be merry. I 
bought the worst kind of whiskey, because I knew it would make 
me drunk quickest, for what I wanted was, to get away from my- 
self." If he could not have obtained whiskey, he would have com. 
mitted suicide, he thought. Thus he continued drinking until he 
had become a confirmed drunkard and a pauper. 

That he should have felt himself placed before the alternative 
of intoxication or self-destruction is not unnatural. Do we not read 
every day of men who end their lives, when starvation stares them 
in the face ? Temperance advocates would doubtless say that it 
were better to die, even of one's own hand, than to become a 
drunkard ; but humanity readily suggests an excuse for the wretch 
who becomes a drunkard in preference to becoming a self-murderer. 

Our German pauper's case, so far as the kind of drink is con- 
cemed, may be taken to be typical of all those cases in which in- 
temperance is assigned as the cause of dependence. Habitual beer- 
drinkers are not, consequently, represented in the body of intem- 
perate paupers. The simple figures, showing the percentage of 
Americans, Irishmen and Germans among the intemperate paupers, 
are intensely eloquent on this point. 

We are told that if it were not for intoxicating drinks, the peo» 
pie would be freed from three-fourths of the taxes they now pay. 
Let us examine this assertion statistically so far as insane and pau- 
pers are concerned. 

The insane population of the United States num- 
bered, in 1880 91,M7 

Seven per cent, of that number (made insane hy 

drink) is 6,440 

The average weekly cost of maintenance of each in- 
sane is $1.50 

The pauper population of the United States in 1880 

numbered 88,605 

Twenty-four per cent, of this number (being intem- 
perate paupers) is 21,279 

The average weekly cost of maintenance of each 
pauper (according to the last report of the Com- 
missioners of Charity of Kings Co.) is $1.20 

The annual cost of maintaining the whole number of per- 
sons made insane by drink was 6,440 x 52 x |1.50 $502,820 

The annual cost of maintaining the whole number of per- 
sons rendered indigent by drink was 21,279 x 52 x $1.20 1,827,809 

Total $1,830,129 
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In 1880 the United Statee Treasnry Department received 
taxes from the manufactarers of distilled liqaors to the 
ampnnt of $55,919,119.18 

From manufacturers of fermented beverages. 12,846,077.!^ 

Total $68,265,196.44 

The excess of revenues from Kquor tax (leaving aside retailers' 
taxes, amounting to over $5,000,000) is $66,435,067.44. The fact 
that this sum is paid into the United States Treasury, while the in- 
sane and poor expenses are covered by State, county or municipal 
taxation, does not change the aspect of things, for the money re- 
quired to liquidate the national debt and defray the cost of main- 
taining the National Government would, if there were no liquor 
taxes, have to come out of the taxpayers' purses, either directly or 
indirectly. 

Besides, this amount does not constitute all the revenues derived 
from these sources. In every county, city and town, where 
the laws do not prohibit the sale of liquors, the privilege to sell 
such drinks is heavily taxed. Although it is impossible at present 
to show how much money flows into county and municipal treas- 
uries through such taxation, an approximately correct idea may 
be formed from the fact that the revenues of nearly all the large 
cities, derived from excise duties, amount to sums, equal to all the 
expenses incurred in providing for the entire insane and pauper 
population in institutions tBere. The excise duties of the city of 
Brooklyn alone, for instance, amounted for one year to $230,250. 
The expenses for the maintenance of the entire insane and pauper 
population of the whole county, in the last year, amounted to 
$236,285.04. 

The majority of penal institutions are either wholly or partly 
self-supporting, and hence the taxpayers have to contribute com- 
paratively very little to their maintenance. But let us assume no 
penal institution at all to be self-supporting, and then let us see 
what crimes and offenses of all kinds would cost the taxpayers — not 
crimes caused by intemperance alone, but crimes and minor law- 
violations generally. 

The census of 1880 fixes the number of prisoners in all the peni- 
tentiaries, county jails, city prisons, workhouses, military prisons, 
and insane hospitals, and of those otherwise detained, at 59,255. The 
weekly cost of maintaining one prisoner would, on account of the 
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greater number of paid employees needed in penal institutions, be 
greater than that of maintaining a pauper. If we assume the 
weekly cost of each prisoner to be $1.50, we get $4,621,890 as the 
total annual cost of maintaining all the prisoners in the land. Let 
us go still further : 

The cost of supporting the entire insane population of the 
United States, 91,997 persons, at an average cost of $1.50 
perweek.is |7,175,7e6 

The cost of supporting the entire pauper population of the 

United States, 88,665, at an average of $1.20 per week, is 5,583,696 

The cost of supporting the entire criminal population of the 
United States, 59,255 persons, at an average of $1.50 per 
week, would be, if penitentiary were not self-supporting. 4,621390 

Total $17,880,352 

Thus it is evident that, while alcohol is the cause of only seven 
per cent, of insanity and twenty-four per cent, of pauperism, it 
pays in one year to the national treasury alone, not to mention the 
enormous sums of local taxes, nearly fifty-one million dollars more 
than it costs to support the entire insane, pauper and criminal 
population of the country. Far from freeing the taxpayers from 
three-fourths of the taxes they now pay, prohibition would, even if 
it were as practicable, as moral and as logical as it is the reverse, 
impose upon the taxpayers heavy loads of new duties. 

The moral side of the question will be considered in one of the 
succeeding chapters. 



CEIME. 

"Tou have two hundred and sixty criminals, commonly styled 
long term convicts, under your charge; how many of them, do you 
suppose, have committed the crime for which they are now being 
punished, under the influence of intoxicating liquors." 

This question was asked of Mr. Green, Warden of the Peniten- 
tiary of Kings County, a gentlemen whose chief intellectual char- 
acteristic is soundness of judgment, wedded to great power of 
observation. His answer to the compiler was : " It is not a matter 
of mere supposition when I say, that not even five per cent, of the 
criminals can be said to have committed their offense in consequence 
and by reason of intoxication. I do not mean to say that criminals 
are as a class more temperate then law-abiding people ; but I do 
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assert that intoxication is very rarely the cause of those crimeB 
which affect the security of property ; while capital crimes are much 
more frequently the out-come of cold-blooded premeditation — 
whether a murderous disposition, greed of gain or turbulent pas- 
sions, such as jealousy, be the primary motive — ^than of intoxication. 
In my opinion women are the bottom of a great number of crimes, 
Nearly every forger, burglar and highwayman in this institution is 
regularly visited by a woman — usually a gaudily dressed creature 
who displays an uncommonly warm affection for the object of her 
visits. It is to provide such creatures with finery, that burglaries, 
forgeries, robberies and like crimes are most frequentiy committed. 
Drink has little to do with it ; in fact, sobriety, steadiness of nerve 
and no little mechanical skill are indispensable to the perpetration 
of a successful burglary, and there are numerous crimes that exact 
extreme clear-headedness in the perpetrator. Any one who through 
his oflScial position becomes familiar with the lives of criminals, will 
tell you that drunkenness is very rare among the most dangerous 
classes of offenders. Of the four hundred and five short-term con- 
victs quite a number are addicted to the excessive use of intoxica- 
ting liquors ; but their intemperate habit is but one of a number of 
vices, all of them the result of a lack of moral and intellectual 
training. With whiskey or without it, such persons' perverted 
sense of right and wrong would lead on to crime under any circum- 
stances." 

At the request of the compiler, Mr. Green made an attempt 
to sift the histories of all 'the cases under his charge, so as to 
arrive, if possible, at an exact statistical estimate of the propor- 
tion of crimes committed through and by reason of intemperance. 
Failure attended the trial. For inasmuch as the most fervent hopes 
of all convicts are fixed on the possibility of securing the exercise 
of executive clemency in their behalf, they at once suspected that 
the inquiry into their antecedents was instituted with a view to 
abbreviating their term of imprisonment, and knowing that a per- 
nicious sentimentality prevails in reference to victims of drink, 
they were but too prone to plead inebriety, or even alcoholic 
insanity in extenuation of their crime. Efforts made by other truth- 
seekers in other parts of our country have yielded few satisfactory 
results, viewed from a statistical standpoint. Two among a few 
exceptions are the investigations instituted by the State authorities 
in Massachusetts, and that conducted by Rev. John Ruth, Chaplain 
of the Penitentiary for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, the 
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result of which latter, as will he remembered, was a complete refu- 
tation of the theory that intemperance is accountable for three- 
fourths or one-half of all crimes. The principal cause of crime 
was by this investigation clearly demonstrated to be the lack of a 
trade education, and this was accepted as correct by publicists, who 
can not in any conceivable manner be suspected of a leaning towards 
the liquor interests. As one of many instances, we quote the words 
of Charles F. Thwing, first published in the Christian Union of the 
30th of October, 1878, and reproduced in the Annual Report of the 
New Jersey Statistical Bureau of Labor and Industry. 

" The statement is constantly made that intemperance is the cause of nine- 
tenths of the crime committed in this coontrv. Bat an examination of the reports 
of the prisons of the United States proves that the influence of rum in exciting^ to 
crime is greatly exaggerated. That its influence in promoting lawlessness is great 
— very great— cannot be doubted, but that it is as great as usually represented, 
cannot be proved. To the lack of a trade education must be contributed much of 
the crime which is commonly attributed to liquor drinking." 

• 

There is no doubt much truth in this. A powerful incentive to 
crime, much more potent than intemperance or any other cause, is 
destitution, and the lack of a trade education frequently conduces 
to poverty ; but the reverse does not insure immunity from that 
evil which Diderot regarded as worse than crime. Individual pro- 
pensities and the social and economic conditions of communities 
may completely counteract the advantages of a trade. One is but 
too apt to faU into error if he places too much stress upon externals, 
treating the moral constitution of the criminal, the qualities bom 
with him, as of minor importance. Cain became a murderer without 
any of the external incentives which students of social science of 
our day classify as causes of crime. 

To arrive at a correct judgment, it is necessary to take into con- 
sideration, everything, external and internal — moral defects in the 
individual, his surroundings, his education, his physical and intel- 
lectual capacity on the one hand, and the condition of the commu- 
nity in which he lives, the method of administering justice and the 
penal system on the other. These requisites are such that a large 
corps of investigators would be needed to give us more than gene- 
ralizations. 

As far as intemperance is concerned in the causing of crime, 
there seems to be a firm conviction on the part of many prison 
officials, that drink is at the root of such offenses only as belong 
almost exclusively to the jurisdiction of minor judicial courts. 
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This view is sustained by the observations of many competent 
investigators. In his highly interesting and valuable work on 
Alcoholic Inebriety,* Dr. tfoseph Parrish, of Burlington, N. J., 
writes on this subject : 

" Dr. Arnold, of Baltimore, speaks of inebriates thus : 

' Inebriates do not form that class of people who plan and carry out schemes 
of viUainy and corruption, in high and low places ; nor are they usually found on 
the list of professional criminals who figure in our courts of law. Besides, it is 
notorious how often criminals try to mitigate the heinousness of their offences by 
attributing them to the effects of alcohol.' 

It should be borne in mind, also, that the very habit of intoxication disquali- 
fies persons from oonmiitting some crimes. The habitual and excessive use of 
intoxicants promotes timidity, incautiousness and inefficiency, and failure is the 
almost invariable result of attempts to commit certain kinds of crime by those 
who indulge in intoxicants. An expert was some time since employed to search 
the records of crime in a neighboring State, with a view of ascertaining from 
official sources the number of persons convicted of murder during the past hun- 
dred years, with the causes, penalties, etc., etc. After a careful and painstaking 
examination of court and prison records, it was reported t?iat leas than three per 
centum ofsvjch crimes could he traced to the use of intoxicating liquors. Upon this 
disclosure being made, it was repeated to a certain temperance advocate of the 
same State, who confirmed its accuracy by saying that he had caused a similar 
investigation to be made, with the same result, but added that he hesitated to 
make it public, because it would deprive advocates of temperance of a cogent 
argument in behalf of the cause. Pursuing the same line of inquiry from time to 
time, it fell in my way to ask a very worthy chaplain of a penitentiary how many 
of the several huntireds of convicts under his care could connect their crimes with 
the use of intoxicating drinks. His reply was, that from direct personal knowl- 
edge of the history of each prisoner, he believed they were all guilty of vices — 
such as gambling, profanity, falsifying, tobacco chewing, smoking to excess and 
lewdness, etc. — but to which of these vices their particular crime was to be 
attributed he could not tell, but that it would be about as easy and fair to trace 
it to one as to another ; and he added : ' Those whose crimes are the direct result 
of intemp«itAnce are very few. / do not know of one,* It would be more philo- 
sophical to^ behind and beyond them, to the source from which they all spring 
— ^namely, % depraved physical and moral nature. Being children, all of the same 
stock, their conduct and behavior originated in one common source, and it takes 
either line that is indicated, in accordance with the direction of certain physical 
tendencies. 

The Hon. Richard Vaux, of Philadelphia, distinguished as a penologist of 
rare powers and opportunities for observation, writes me as follows * 

' I do not consider intemperance, as it is called — inebriety, the use of intoxi- 
cants — as a crime-cause. If this were so, all inebriates would be criminals. Now, 
the fact is, that criminals are made so by other causes ; and they, like the rest of 
mankind, use intoxicants or do not use them. It is now forty years since I have 
been an Inspector of the Eastern State Penitentiary in this city, and I have no 

^ " Alcoholic Inebriety from a Medical Standpoint.** By Dr. Joseph Farriah. Philadelphia. 
P. Blakiiton, Son & Co. 1888. 
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hesitation in saying that intemperance— the use of intoxicants habitually, or to 
excess — is not a crime cause. I think it can be said, that about one-half of those 
convicted of crime are total abstainers. Of the four hundred and thirty-three (438) 
prisoners received into our Penitentiary in 1881, but twenty-six (26) were intem- 
perate. Mr. Cassiday, our Warden, who has been in tbe service of this prison for 
twenty years, gives his experience in support of these views of crime-cause. I 
know it is a sort of fashion to talk about our prisons filled with the victims of 
intemperance, but the figures do not support this general and sweeping assertion.' 

In confirmation of the same views, I am furnished with the following from 
the accomplished General G. Mott, late keeper of the New Jersey State Prison, at 
Trenton : 

' I am decidedly of the opinion that our Pemtentaries are not filled with those 
who trace their crimes to intemperance ; that class fill our common jails, lockups, 
and Houses of Correction. A person sent to a Penitentiary, no matter for how 
short a time, for a violation of the law, perhaps committed in the heat of passion 
and while under the influence of liquor, is branded a criminal ; thinks society has 
injured him, and when he gets out may join the criminal class, as he says, " to 
get square ;" but he must keep sober if he expects to get in with the expert. The 
majority of criminals who fill our Penitentiary are primarily of a criminal mind, 
bom so, and brought up to prey upon the general community ; but they are not 
habitual drunkards, nor do they associate with that class. Not so themselves, 
beciause, to be an expert, they must keep their heads cool and their wits about 
them ; and their associates must do the same, as they know there is no depend- 
ence on a drunken man ; for, when in that condition, he may let something drop 
that, perhaps, will lead to the failure of their plans and the probable detection of 
the principals. ' 

The following is also contributed from the Maryland State Penitentiary: 

* Out of five hundred and thirty-four (534) convicts in November, 1881, there 
were strictly temperate one hundred and seventeen (117) ; moderate drinkers, two 
hundred and forty-two (242) ; occasionally intemperate, one hundred and seventy- 
one (171), and habitually intemperate, four (4).' 

From Mr. John C. Salter, the successful Warden of the State Penitentiary at 
Chester, Illinois, I learn the following : 

' The popular sentiment seems to be that a criminal must necessarily have been 
a drunkard. That tHis class are frequenters of saloons, and are more or less 
slaves to appetite for strong drink, as they are to other vices, cannot be denied. 
The large proportion of criminals, such as burglars, forgers, counterfeiters, need 
clear brains, steady nerves and quick perceptions to successfully carry out their 
plans, which would be impossible under the influence of intoxicating drink. I 
am more and more convinced that the causes of crime go away back in the history 
of the criminal, even outside of his own life, coming down from generation to 
generation, visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon the children. Lack of 
home influence, throwing boys and girls of tender age out upon the charity of the 
world ; lack of the discipline of education, the haste to get rich and the false 
standard of greatness are causes that have done much toward filling our jails and 
penitentiaries with those who, under more favoring winds, would have found 
shelter in a friendly harbor.' 

The apparent discrepancy between the commonly accepted belief that at least 
two-thirds of all the crimes are due to intemperance and the actual facts, as de- 
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rived from institution statistics, may perhaps be accounted for thus : The offences 
for which persons are sent to houses of correction, county jails and lock-ups are 
largely attributed to strong drink as an eieciting cause, while the more grave 
offences are punished by commitment to penitentiaries. Also, the commitments 
to the common places of detention are counted over and over again, and the evil 
is made to appear, as we shall presently see, much more formidable than the facts 
really justify. Vagrancy is an offence that does not find its way to penitentiaries, 
and yet it occupies a conspicuous place in the common jail records. Vagrancy is 
often associated with drunkenness, but not always as cause and effect. Pauper- 
ism and vagrancy are usually associated with a low and depraved physical and 
moral constitution. In many cases the tendency is to despondency, and despond- 
ency is frequently an exciting cause of intemperance. If, therefore, vagrancy is 
counted as crime, and every vagrant who drinks is counted as intemperate, it can 
be readily seen how so large a percentage is given to intemperance as a crime- 
cause. Bo, if intoxication is counted a crime, and, to use the police nomencla- 
ture, if ** drunk and disorderly " is a title attached to every commitment for in- 
temperance and vagrancy, the showing in that direction must necessarily be 
exaggerated. And yet it is just about in this careless manner that the police 
records are frequently kept. A scientific nomenclature is unknown to the law, 
while the docket of a. police justice cannot be more than a transcript of the jus- 
tice's own ideal of what is, and what is not crime, or disease. Grime usually has 
its source in the mental or moral constitution. The desire for alcoholic bever- 
ages is generally a physical desire, an animal lust, and has but a distant, if any, 
relation to what is recognized as the moral character." 

The experiences of prison oflScials in nearly all civilized countries 
confirm these views ; at all events there is no statistical proof to the 
contrary, and unless that can be adduced, on either side, all discussion 
on the subject wilt necessarily have to be based on just such opinions 
as have just been quoted, or their opposite. There is, however, one 
feature of this question which is capable of statistical verification, 
and which offers many inducements to thorough research, namely, 
the relation which fermented and distilled liquors bear to those law- 
violations that are held principally to be caused by intoxication. 
Difficult as the task of establishing these relations appears to be at 
first sight, it is in reality quite easily accomplished if the proper 
authorities take it in hand. 

Acting upon instructions from Mayor Low, the Excise Commis- 
sioners of Brooklyn caused to be prepared a statistical report of the 
number of every class of saloons in each precinct, the number of 
arrests and the population. And this report shows most conclusively 
what has been demonstrated in this sketch by scores of authentic ex- 
amples, i.e.y that the use of beer practically effects the objects of a 
rational temperance movement. The statistical table, being so full 
of interest and importance, surely deserves to be reproduced here 
in f uU. 
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In saloons of the first class ardent spirits and fermented liquori 
are allowed to be sold ; in saloons of the third class only beer is sold. 
Licenses of the second class are granted to storekeepers who sell 
ardent spirits by the measure, in quantities not exceeding five 
gallons. 

The greatest number of beer saloons are in the Sixth and Thir- 
teenth Precincts, embracing the greater part of that portion of 
Brooklyn which is sometimes vulgarly styled "Dutchtown." In 
these two precincts the number of arrests for intoxication was 
smallest. From the Sixth Precinct, with a population of 72,500 
souls, and 216 beer saloons, only 393 arrests for intoxication are 
reported ; in the Thirteenth Precinct, with a population of 55,200 
souls, and 154 beer saloons, 445 arrests were made for the same 
cause ; the proportion of arrests to population being ^ per cent, in 
the former, f per cent, in the latter precinct. In the Third Sub- 
Precinct, with a population of 16,100, 55 first-class saloons, and only 
5 beer saloons, 1,705 arrests were made for intoxication ; the pro- 
portion of arrests being 11^^ per cent. The First Precinct, with 
183 saloons, 14 of which are exclusively beer places, shows 1,471 
arrests, or 3^ for every hundred of the population. Nearly the 
same numerical relation between first-class and third-class saloons 
exists in the Second and Third Precincts, and the proportion of ar- 
rests is also nearly the same in the three precincts. The Ninth Pre- 
cinct, with 79 saloons, of which 8 only are beer places, and a pro- 
portion of arrests of ^, the population being 44,500, presents a very 
significant showing, compared with the Third Sub-Precinct and 
First, Second and Third Precincts. Beer does not, however, enter 
into the question there ; but the drinking habits and condition of 
the people do, so does the quality of drink consumed ; three factors 
which, as has repeatedly been demonstrated, are just as decisive in 
the matter of inebriety as quantity is. The Ninth Precinct with 
its seventy-nine saloons and 44,500 inhabitants shows 254 arrests, 
while in the Third Sub. with only 61 saloons and 15,000 inhabitants 
1,705 arrests were made. The former precinct is principally inha- 
bited by well-to-do people who can afford to purchase good stimu- 
lants, while the latter is crowded by poor persons whose surround- 
ings, mode of life and habits inevitably tend to develop the germ of 
excesses. There, want of wholesome food, of proper shelter, of all 
the comforts of life combine to drive men and women to excessive 
drinking ; but worst of all, the ardent spirits they can afford to buy 
are, in consequence of their cheapness, of a most execrable quality. 
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A more striking illuBtration of the vast difference between tlie 
effects of good and pure, and those of adulterated and impure ardent 
spirits cannot be conceived. 

The Swedish laws, regulating the manufacture of distilled 
spirits, secure the drinker against the effects of adulterated 
and insufficiently purified ardent spirits ; and the Gothenburg sys- 
tem encourages the use of beer. The result is, that, in spite of 
only slightly diminished consumption and increased population, the 
number of arrests for intoxication has decreased steadily in all the 
larger cities. In the official report of the German committee before- 
mentioned we find the following table relating to the city after 
which the Gothenburg system is named. 

Delirium tremens. Arrests for IntoxicatloiL 
436 4,548 



Year. 


Population. 


1877 


.... 158,528 


1878 


.... 161,722 


1879 


.... 163,040 


1880 


.... 167,868 


1881 


.... 174,706 



Vi 



264 3,740 

227 3,648 

241 3,744 

234 3,537 

These figures are worth all the temperance tracts ever published. 

If the Excise Commissioners of the City of New York would 
cause a report to be prepared on this subject, it would be found that 
the proportion of arrests in what might be styled beer districts is 
qttite as small there as it is in Brooklyn. The proportion of arrests 
to population in the 6th and 13th Precincts — ^ and -^ respectively 
— ^would, it is claimed, be still lower, if these localities were inhabited 
by habitual beer-drinkers exclusively ; for it is said to be a matter of 
police record that among those who are arrested for intoxication in 
said precincts, not ten out of a hundred are Germans. This calls to 
mind the fact that on the days of great German festivals, when 
thousands upon thousands of people congregate in gardens and halls 
for pleasure's sake, and when beer is consumed in enormous quantities, 
arrests for intoxication or disorderly conduct on the part of the par- 
ticipants of such festivals are scarcely ever heard of. 

The festival of the Suabians, held in 1883 at a park on the 
outskirts of Brooklyn was participated in by twenty-two thousand 
persons ; 490 kegs of beer and about 250 gallons of wine were con- 
sumed — ^and not one arrest was made on the ground. 

The festival of North-Germans held in 1883, at Union Hill, 
attracted a concourse of men, women and children, numbering 
48,000 heads. In all, five arrests were made for disorderly 
oonduct. 
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Dr. Bowditchsaysin reference to this subject : The extraordinarj 
diflFerence between the percentages of crime perpetrated by Germans 
and Irish is a peculiar fact, to be interpreted partly by the differences 
in the temperaments of the people, but still more 1 am inclined to 
believe by the difference in the liquors used by the two. I cannot 
but think that if the Germans were to drink rum and whiskey as 
the Irish do, a much larger proportion of crime would be found 
among them than now, for whiskey does not, so far as I know, affect 
a German body differently from an Irishman's body. I would like- 
wise suggest the following proposition. Take away the whiskey 
from the Irishman and persuade him to use lager beer or Bavarian 
ale, and perhaps you will take from him a good deal of his pugna- 
city, and he will be less frequently drunk. * * * In truth I do not 
remember to have ever seen a German reeling home intoxicated, or 
sound asleep on some doorstep, evidently narcotized as the Yankee 
or Irishman is likely to be by some violent liquor." One of Dr. 
Bowditch^s correspondents, Mr. T. G. Hurd, Superintendent of the 
House of Corrections at Ipswich, Mass., writes : " I visited the beer 
gardens on Sunday, (in Chicago) to see how the Germans spend the 
day. There was a band of music, a dance floor, with seats and 
tables like our New England pic-nics in a beautiful grove, and 
lager in such quantities as I had never conceived. Everybody, old 
and young, drank and seemed to continue to drink during the after- 
noon, but lager was the only beverage — no liquors, no drunkenness, 
no fight, no disorderly conduct. The young men and maidens were 
merry and danced ; the elders drank and talked with the gravity 
and dignity becoming to the respectable German." 

The foregoing statistics and opinions fully establish the relation 
which beer bears to that class of law-violations which are usually 
attributed to intemperance. 
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USE AND ABUSE. 

We have seen that the eflfeets of the abuse of intoxicants are 
unwarrantably exaggerated; that, considered from an economic 
standpoint, and in their relation to the welfare of society, they are 
counterbalanced more than a hundred-fold by the fiscal advantages 
which the community derives from the use of intoxicants. If, there- 
fore, pecuniary considerations only were to decide, the conclusion 
would be inevitable that doing away with the use of inebriating 
liquors — if such a thing were possible — might perhaps save an infi- 
nitesimal fraction of the population from the insane asylum, the 
poor-house or the jail, but that it would be a great material loss to 
the community. True, the revenues derived from this source are, 
at present, to a great extent exceptional, having grown out of the 
necessities of war ; but even so, the duties which the liquor traflSc is 
made to pay under a rational license system exceed by far the 
amount of loss sustained by the community in consequence of the 
abuse of intoxicants. And this is but a narrow view of the matter.' 

The manufacture of distilled and fermented spirits is closely 
connected by many important ties with agriculture, commerce and 
industry. The capital invested in distilleries, breweries and malt- 
houses alone amounted, in 1880, to $137,428,171. The production 
of barley and hops, important branches of our agriculture, depends 
almost entirely upon these industries, not to speak of the hundreds 
of branches of mechanical industry (such as manufacturies of 
refrigerators, of brewing and distilling vessels and implements, 
etc.,) which are dependent directly or indirectly upon the liquor 
traffic. The destruction of this traffic, it will readily be understood, 
would entail losses which could not but affect the agricultural, 
industrial and commercial equilibrium in a most lamentable manner. 
It would cause infinitely more misery in every respect than the 
abuse of intoxicants could produce within centuries. Hence, the 
advocates of prohibition have absolutely no economic basis for 
their claim. 

Are their efforts justifiable from a moral point of view ? — Let 
us see. 

According to an oft-quoted Eoman saying, abuse is not an argu- 
ment against proper use. If the contrary were true, we would 
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be wrong, not only in indulging in all those enjoyments which distin- 
guish man from brutes, but we would also be wrong in exercising 
any human virtue. Abuse means carrying to hurtful excess that 
which is beneficent when moderately used, exercised o^* indulged. 
Carried to excess, generosity becomes prodigality, frugality becomes 
parsimony, love becomes infatuation, self-respect degenerates into 
egotism, and so every human virtue, when carried to excess, becomes a 
vice, fraught with untold dangers to its victim. When abused, every- 
thing we call good is perverted into evil ; and it is a rule as old as 
mankind, that abuse is under certain circumstances as inseparable 
from use, as effect is from cause. If, therefore, the prohibitionists' 
view, that abuse is an argument against proper use, could be put into 
effective practice in everything that is liable to be, and is being, 
abused, man would sink to the level of brutes. Even where the evils 
of the abuse over-balance the advantages of proper use, there can be 
no justification, from a moral point of view, for legislation against the 
latter, instead of the former ; how much less then, in a case like 
ours, where the proper use is, and always has been, a blessing to 
miUions, while only a few thousands suffer from abuse. 

Intoxicants have been civilizers of nations. Wine civilized an- 
cient Greece, and no intelligent man need be told of the beneficial 
effects of the cult of Dionysos, the rapture-bringer, on the intellec- 
tual development of the Greeks ; nor of thegrand works of art and 
poesy we owe to that epoch of Greek culture in which the Dithy- 
rambos was originated. Tragedy and Comedy, says Stoll, in " Gods 
and Heroes," date their origin from the festivals of the god of wine. 
The justly celebrated historian Gervinus saw an intimate connection 
between human progress and the development of vine-culture. 
Wine created social bonds and social forms, and in so much as the 
intellectual development of man depended on these social forms, in 
just so much wine must be accounted a civilizer. The use of intoxi- 
cants assumed the form of religious usages with many ancient na- 
tions. The Egyptians venerated their god Osiris as the inventor of 
beer, and their libations had an ethical significance. The beer of 
the old Germans played a prominent part in the religion and the 
ethics of the people. The German drank to his God ; he profferred 
the cup to the friend as a pledge of his loyalty, to the stranger as 
a guarantee of the inviolability of hospitality. All his actions were 
given a deeper significance, a moral meaning and a binding force 
through the agency of drink. In more recent times the drinking 
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cnstoms lost some of their meaning, but their influence remained the 
same. — All the festivals which grew out of the use of intoxicants 
had an elevating, a refining and ennobling effect on the community. 
In the many ale-festivals of Old England, the social develop- 
ment of the islanders is reflected. The lamb-ales, leet-ales, mid- 
summer-ales, Whitsun-ales, Scotch-ales, &c„ all had great influence 
on social life.* 

The opinion that the use of intoxicants and our intellectual and 
moral development are closely connected, is held by all thinkers. 
Recently, an English writer, not an Anacreonite, but a sober 
physician, wrote a pamphlet on this subject. In the April number 
of the Popular Science Monthly, we find the following paragraph : 

'' Dr. William Sharpe seeks to demonstrate that alcohol is a factor in human 
progress. Looking into the history of the subject, he finds that the vine and the 
product of the vine have been in olden times more intimately associated with 
man^s intellectual growth and development than with his purely physical wants. 
The stimulus of alcohol, when judiciously controUed, ' always leads to active and 
higher mental efforts on the part of individuals,' thus producing a contrary effect 
to that of other stimulants, which tend rather ' to bring about a contented state 
of dreamy inaction ' and to repress effort. ' To understand fully/ he says, ' the 
beneficial action of alcohol as regards ment'al development, we must first get a 
clear view of the value of those states of cerebral excitement which most people, 
though in varying degrees, experience something of, rising as they then do men- 
tally above the level of what may be called their ordinary every-day thoughts. 
This is not difficult, if we bear in remembrance that it is during such periods of 
high mental activity, in which the mind, transcending the more circumscribed 
limits of reason, sweeps intuitively into the veiled and distant regions of univer- 
sal truth, that all great conceptions arise and have arisen in times past, crudely at 
first it may be, but which, nevertheless, when reduced to order and embodied in 
works, have been of inestimable value to mankind .... The stimulus produced 
by alcoholic liquors, if not nearly of so high an order, is more easily caUed into 
play, whUe in a practical sense, the latent ability being present, it is more vigorous 
and effective as regards actual work. Hence the value of alcohol, as a stimulant, 
lies in the fact that it produces artificially and sustains temporarily that state of 
mental excitement or exaltation necessary to the conception and projection, though 
not to the detailed elaboration, of those enduring works that, whether in the 
domains of art, architecture, or engineering, are remarkable for boldness of exe- 
cution, originality, and grandeur of design ; and further, that it is the only man- 
ageable stimulant which, when used in moderation, and in the form of wine or 

^ We qnote firom Yogel^B " On Beer** based on Gfftsse^B Bierstodien, and Brand. Pop. Anti* 
qnitieB. For the celebration of Whitsnn ale it wae necessary to elect a lord and lady of the ale, 
who dressed as fimtastically as possible for their office. The locality for celebrating the festivity 
was generally a long bam, where seats were arranged for the company. Then arrived the lads and 
lasses of the village for feasting and dancing, and the young men offered ribbons and other finery 
to their sweethearts. A down and music enlivened tiie Company. * ^ On the day of Lamb-ale 
celebiation a fiittened lamb was let loose and the girls of the viUsge, with their hands tied toge- 
ther, had to nin after it, and she who canght it with her teeth was called Lady of the Lamb. The 
lainb wai then served on the village green, and the day was given up to pleasure and merriment 
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fipirits, is not only not injurious, but conduces to the general health, while it favors 
both mental and physical development.' Dr. Sharpe also assigns to alcohol a 
Jbeneficial agency in stimulating genial thoughts and feelings. ** 

Dr. Everts, in his " What shall we do for the drunkard," pro- 
pounds this query : 

" Is it not, indeed, probable that were all brain stimulants, other than ordi- 
nary foods common to man and other animals, at once and forever annihilated, or 
the alcoholic varieties alone withheld forever from common use, that the result 
would be, in the course of time, deleterious to mankind, by reason of brain dete- 
rioration resulting from a loss of such food, and a consequent gradual (no matter 
how slow) return of the races to a more common level, at the expense of those 
who have accomplished the greatest departure upward therefrom ? " 

Henry Ward Beecher recently expressed the opinion that " the 
more brains men may have, and the more brain-work, the more they 
are apt to be addicted to some form of stimulants, milder or severer, 
and only now and then can you find a man who is absolutely sim- 
ple in his habits, drinking water and eating bread and meat or 
vegetables. Nor among them do we find the most robust, the most 
absolutely industrious, the most persistently accomplishing speci- 
mens of men.'' 

The moderate use of stimulants is, indeed, absolutely necessary 
to the weU-being of three-fourthfl of the male iBhabitante of nearly 
all civilized countries, and to do away with such stimulants would 
involve great intellectual loss to the community, and a moral dete- 
rioration of society for which the salvation of a handful of drunk- 
ards would no more be an offset, than the saving of the cost of pau- 
perism, insanity and crime (caused by intemperance), would be an 
offset to the loss of revenues derived from the use of intoxicants, 
and the incalculable losses which would be entailed upon agricul- 
ture, industry and commerce by a destruction of the liquor-traffic. 

The position of prohibitionists is not, then, founded on a sound 
basis, either economically or morally. — Now, let us eicamine what 
restrictive laws accomplish, and what the law properly should and 
can effect. 
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LIQUOR LAWS, 
PBOHrBrnoN. 

"Ai long as he on earth shall live, 
So long I make no prohibition ; 
While man*B deeires and paesions etir, 
He cannot chooee bnt en."—iOo€the''s J^auit.) 

Prohibition was first tested in the Garden of Eden — and failed. 
The fall of man and his free agency were the results. All the im- 
perfections of our moral nature are, according to the Scripture, con- 
sequences of this first failure of prohibition; for had not Eve 
plucked and eaten the forbidden fruit, man would be perfect. As 
it is, we are foredoomed to sin and suffer for sinning, but we are 
free agents. 

The term prohibition is not, of course, used here in connection 
with drink, although many eminent writers would have us be- 
lieve that the forbidden fruit was of an inebriating quality.* In 
principle there is no difference between " Thou shalt not eat this '' 
and " Thou shalt not drink that." It is suflSciently significant that^ 
taking a biblical view of the matter — and that is the view which such 
good Christians as our prohibitionists are, should take — all human 
misery began with the first failure of man to submit to prohibition. 
And it is still more significant that the man whom the Creator 
selected as the propagator of his species after the deluge, first 
exhibited the defects of his mora} nature by drinking to intoxi- 
cation. 

Prohibition and its failure are, then, as old as mankind. 
Intemperance, and the laws against it are of nearly equal an- 
tiquity. 

That intemperance must have prevailed to a great extent 
among the ancient Hebrews is sufficiently clear from the story 
the Bible tells us of Lot and others, and from the fact that 
Moses thought it necessary to promulgate restrictive laws against 
inebriety. 

The Egyptians were strongly addicted to the use of wine and 
beer, and intemperance was common with both sexes. At the time 

^ " Milton aeeme to have entertained the opinion that the fruit of which our tint parents, 
had eaten 

* Whose mortal taste 

Brought death into the world, and all our woe,* 
WM of an intoxicating nature. 

The Jewish doctors were of the same belief, and Dr. Lightfoot and many eminent theolo- 
glaiis were impressed with the like opinion.**— ifor02<>ootf'« History tf Inebriating Drinks. 
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of the Pharaos, laws were enacted against drinking excesses, 
and it was then the custom to place a skeleton and funeral draperies 
upon the festive board, whenever the revelers threatened to trans- 
gress the ordinary limits of hilarity * 

In the year 2200 B. C, the Chinese Emperor Yute banished 
the inventor of rice wine from his realm, and prohibited the use of 
that intoxicant, but without success. Grape wine, which was known 
in China as early as 1122 B. C, was also prohibited in subsequent 
centuries, partly for economic, partly for political reasons — the 
apprehension of a lack of cereals being at the bottom of the 
former, the fear of revolutions at the root of the latter. This 
prohibition, accompanied by the destruction of all vineyards, 
drove the Chinese people back to the use of the stronger rice 
wine and of opium. 

Drunkenness was not unknown either in ancient Greece or in 
ancient Home. Lycurgus imagined that he could curb the desires 
of his Spartans by exhibiting to them, on a fixed day of the year, a 
number of intoxicated islanders, who had been made to drink to 
excess by his order. His efforts seem to have been put forth in 
vain, however. In Athens, according to the laws of Draco and of 
Solon, death was the punishment for those who walked the public 
streets in a state of intoxication. Unlike our hyper-sentimentalists 
of temperance proclivities, who hold intoxication to be an excuse for 
crime, Pittacus of Mytilene caused a double measure of punishment 
to be inflicted for all crimes conmiitted under the influence of in- 
toxicants. Plato forbade the use of wine by minors under eighteen 
years of age, but granted all possible latitude to men of forty years 
of age, to whom, he recommended frequent indulgence, encouraging 
them to abandon themselves to the joys of the banquet, to invite 
Bacchus to partake, and bring with him that divine liquor which he 
gave to man as a panacea with which to restore the vivacity of 
youth; sweeten the austerity of age, dispel its sorrows and mollify 
its harshness. 

The drinking bouts of the ancient Eomans excelled by far those 
of the Greeks. What must have been thought of drunkenness dur- 
ing the reign of Tiberius may be inferred from the fact that this 
emperor, sumamed Biberius (the bibler), appointed Pison Prefect 
of Home for having passed two days and nights with him at the 

* Geschichte des Weine n. der Trinkgelage, von Dr. R. Schnltse. Intemperance et Misdre, 
pftr J. Leffort. HistorlBche Schriften, yon G. Q. Q«rv1niiB (G^eecbichte der Zechknnet), and More- 
wood^B work. 
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drinking board, witnessing the feats of inglorious Novellius Tor- 
qnatus, who was sumamed Trieongins from his ability to swallow 
three congii (about three quarts) of wine at one draught. Long 
before the reign of Tiberius sumptuary laws had been enacted, but 
they failed to check the evil. 

The Gauls were no more distinguished for sobriety than their 
neighbors. A radical measure, not unlike that advocated by our 
prohibitionists, was carried out under Domitian (in the year 92), 
when that ruler ordered all the vineyards in Gaul to be destroyed* 
Beer then again took the place of wine. 

The most striking illustration of the pemiciousness of prohibi- 
tion 18 that which the history of the Mahometans offers. The 
rigidly faithful observed the injunction of Mahomet with reference 
to wine, but their craving for a stimulant led them to. the excessive 
use of opium — incomparably more destructive of moral and physical 
well-being than the strongest and worst liquors. While the faithful 
obey the prohibitory law from religious motives, the unbelievers 
ignore it, and resort to innumerable devices by which to evade the 
interdictory decree ; and those who drink intoxicants must neces- 
sarily drink them solitarily and in secrecy. Morewood, in reviewing 
the secret drinking habits of the followers of Mahomet, says: 
" Where the influence of Mohametans has rendered the use of in- 
toidcating liquors objectionable and penal, this prohibition has 
tended to render men artful and hypocritical. Although abstinence 
from inebriation is at all times commendable, yet, when carried to 
a complete deprivation, it has a contrary effect." 

The Germans were hard drinkers at all times. The first glimpse 
history affords us of them reveals continuous drinking bouts. Nor 
is there a lack of laws against intemperance with them. The first 
restrictive liquor law is probably that of the Suevi, directed against 
the importation of wine. After vine-culture had been introduced 
by the Roman legions into the Rhinelands (281), intemperance grew 
apace ; but no laws seem to have been enacted against it until the 
reign of Charlemagne. The capitularies of this great warrior 
and equally great law-maker abound in liquor laws, some of them 
showing very pointedly to what extent drunkenness prevailed at 
that time. Thus, one provision reads : " No Earl shall hold court 
unless he be sober;" from which it must be inferred that it was the 
custom of these judges to hold court while under the influence of 
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intoxicants. The penal measures seem at first to have been ex- 
tremely lenient. " Whosoever," one provision reads, '' is found 
drunk in camp shall be compelled to drink water only until he shall 
have acknowledged that he has done wrong." Afterwards excom- 
munication was added to the list of penalties, and when even this 
pendl measure failed, castigation was resorted to, with no better 
success. It is of interest to know that Charlemagne, in his 
Capitulars de Villis, prescribed, that no people should be em- 
ployed who did not know how to brew beer. He seems to have 
thought, then, that his laws against intemperance would have been 
more efficacious, if his subjects would drink beer exclusively. The 
Council of Aix-larChapelle (817) attempted to carry out a sort 
of Gothenburg system, in trying to regulate the consumption of 
wine and beer in each community. Fruitless endeavors, one 
and all ! Not one of the laws and regulations, whether lenient 
or harsh in their penal provisions, accomplished the desired 
result. 

With the introduction of distilled liquors, which were at first 
regarded and used as "death-preventing" medicine (hence the 
French name, eau-de-vie), inebriety assumed greater propor- 
tions and a new character. The use of these intoxicants 
first became general at the close of the fifteenth century 
in Hungary; subsequently in Bohemia, Poland, Pommerania 
and Russia. In the year 1581 the English soldiers, engaged 
in war in the Netherlands, were furnished brandy, and soon 
used it to excess. It was about that time that the first 
temperance society, excepting one, was organized by Maurice of 
Nassau, under the title of " Order of Temperance," to which noble- 
men only were admitted. The members pledged their word to 
drink no more than seven beakers of wine at each repast. They 
were, however, allowed to drink beer as much as they liked. Ar- 
dent spirits were prohibited, the penalty for drinking one glass of 
brandy being a deduction of two glasses from the regular allowance 
of wine for each offence. In 1524, the Margrave of Hesse prohib- 
ited the use of distilled liquors, and laws of like purport were 
enacted in Saxony, Wlirtenberg and Brandenburg. ^ 

Drunkenness existed in Britain when the Bomans invaded that 
island. Under Saxon rule the evil experienced no diminution. 
With their political and personal freedom — ^the foundation of En- 
gland's present state of civic liberty — the Saxons also transplanted 
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to the new soil their social and martial drinking habits. Ale or 
beer was their common drink. The kings of the West Saxons 
mnst have been " enormously " fond of these drinks, since they 
exacted an annual tax of twelve ambers of ale from every owner of 
ten hides of land. Mention has already been made of the law (958) 
for the suppression of all ale-houses, excepting one in every village. 
Previous to the enactment of this law, Edgar had decreed that all 
drinking vessels should be provided with pegs, and that no guest 
at an ale-house should be allowed, under legal penalty, to drink 
beyond the next peg as the beaker went the round of the 
table. 

In subsequent periods we find that whenever wars, revolutions, 
misrule, the profligacy of the nobles, epidemics, or like calamities 
disturbed the country, intemperance grew apace, and legal methods 
were then devised to check excesses in drinking, just as if these had 
not been merely one of many symptoms of the disease of the civic 
body. Thus, to cite but one instance, after the struggle between 
the houses of York and Lancaster had ended, lawlessness prevailed 
in England to an alarming extent. This was, of course, the result 
of the dissolution of all social bonds, the insecurity of life and 
property, and the daily recurring deeds of atrocity which had 
attended the revolution. Intemperance is not apt to grow less, when 
all the brutal passions of man are inflamed by the clangor of arms; 
but it is only one effect, not the cause. The laws enacted after that 
revolutionary period seem, however, to have been dictated by the 
conviction, that intemperance was the cause of lawlessness. In 1552 
an act was passed prescribing the binding of keepers of ale-houses 
and tippling-houses by recognizances, and in 1554: the number of 
such houses, as well as of taverns, allowed to be licensed, was 
prescribed by law, and the drinking of wine on such licensed 
premises was peremptorily forbidden. This law had an effect, 
diametrically opposite to its object, as lawlessness increased 
enormously. 

Prohibition in some form or other was often resorted to in Eng- 
land in order to curb the tendency to excesses, but all such measures 
failed. 

Enough has been said to prove that there is not an age, 
however far removed from our time, when intemperance was not 
complained of as an evil of more or less grave consequences, and to 
prove, furthermore, that restrictive laws, although as old nearly as 
mankind, have failed to attain their end. 
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There is not a sumptuary law proposed in modem times for 
which a prototype cannot be found in the world's history ; not one 
measure, advocated either by prohibitionists or temperance apostles, 
that has not been put into execution before. And still intemperance 
prevails to-day, as it did when JSToah got drunk. Among all such 
laws none have failed more signally than those of a prohibitory char- 
acter, whether they related to the use of fruit, of drink, or of to- 
bacco. They either proved totally abortive, or led to vices incom- 
parably more pernicious than those which they were intended to 
eradicate. The severest punishments, even the death penalty, as 
we have seen, failed to deter man from following that mysterious 
instinct which rendered the Creator's prohibition a failure. The 
decrees of the most absolute despots of modem or ancient times, 
the rulers of Russia, did not stop the use of tobacco, although 
mutilation of the body, life-long imprisonment and even death were 
the punishments meted out to offenders. Prohibition only proved 
successful when it assumed the form of a religious tenet, as, for 
example, in the case of Mahomet's decree ; and then it gave rise 
to evils compared with which drunkenness seems almost like a 
virtue. 

The fundamental condition of the success of prohibition would 
be a complete metamorphosis of man's moral and physical constitu- 
tion — & nullification of that decree of the Creator, by virtue of which 
man, after the first failure of prohibition, and only on account of it, 
was left in the position, which Goethe describes in the lines that 
form the motto of this chapter. 

Prohibition pre-supposes an unnatural condition of man, and is, 
therefore, an impossibility. The history of the past demonstrates 
this ; the events of the present bear it out. Notwithstanding all 
that has been said and written to the contrary, it is a matter of posi- 
tive official record, that prohibition does not, in our time, prohibit 
in any sense. 

If it did prohibit, would not the returns of the Internal Kev- 
enue Office exhibit blank spaces under the head of liquor taxes 
opposite the names of States in which prohibition is the law ? One 
will look in vain for such evidences, either in Maine or Vermont, in 
Iowa or Kansas. 

The state of the liquor traffic may change, fluctuating for better 
or worse, as the methods of the administrations of these States 
become more or less rigid, more or less lenient ; but under no 
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circumstances has it ever, in any instance, been abolished as the law 
ordains. The only sure and invariable result has been, and is, that 
the secret traffic becomes all the more obnoxious, all the more 
dangerous to the security and morality of society, in proportion as 
the mode of executing the law grows more tyrannical, more directly 
subversive of those principles of personal liberty over which every 
American citizen naturally watches with the greatest solicitude. In 
considering the showing of the returns of the Internal Revenue Office 
in this connection, it should be borne in mind, that aside from the 
sale of ardent spirits, legitimately carried on under license from the 
National Government, there is, as we shall presently prove, in every 
State, where a prohibitory law is in force, a very large traffic which 
pays neither local nor national duties. And there is nothing 
strange in this; the injustice of the local law frequently pro- 
duces that spirit of defiance, which manifests itself at all 
hazards. Hence, significant as the showing of the following 
table is, it does not exhibit the full extent of the failure of 
prohibition. 

Kansas. — The following table, comprising nearly all the counties 
of the State of Kansas, shows whether prohibition prohibits there. 
As will be seen from the letter of transmittal at the foot of this 
page, the information was originally furnished by villages and towns, 
nineteen of which could not be located by counties, so that in some 
instances not all the licenses in force are included. The nineteen 
villages or towns are : Bethany, Baker Diggings, Beaver Creek, 
Chatauqua Springs, Cantonment, Eagle Springs, Fainge, Fort Hays, 
Fort Supply, Fort Reno, Fort SiU, Fort Gibson, Honey viUe, Lazette, 
Leonard, Mulberry Ranch, Newburg, Sand Creek Ranch and War- 
wick. In 1880 in these nineteen places there were issued, in the 
aggr^ate, five retail liquor dealers' stamps; in 1881, six; in 1882, 
sixteen ; and in 1883, twenty. 
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Unitbd States Internal Rbvbntte 
Ck>LLBCTOB's Office, District of Kansas, 
Leavenworth, Nov. 28, 1883. 

Dear Sir : I to-day send you by express, as you requested, the number of 
retail liquor dealers' stamps issued in the District of Kansas during the tax years 
1880, 1881, 1882 and 1883 up to the present time. The tax year oommenoes on 
the first day of May. I have them alphabetically arranged by towns, so that any 
one can be referred to in a moment. 

RespectfuUy, 

JNO. C. CABPENTEB. 
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LiB'i OF Betail Liquob Dkalehs' Stamps Issued is thb Disthiot 

OF Kansas in 1880, 1881, 1882 and 1883, Ahranged by Coum- 

TIK8 ; ALSO THB VoTB FoB AHD AoAINBT THB PEOHIBITOBT AmENI>- 



AnderBon. . . . 
Atchison . , . . , 

Baiboar 

Buton 

Bourbon 

Bntler 

Chase 

Chantaaqiu.. 

Cherokee 

Clieyaime. . . . 

Clwk 

Clay 

Cloud 

Coffee 

Comanche 

Crawford 

DavlB 

Decatur 

Dickinson 

DoaglasB 

Doniphan . . . . 

BdwoidB 

HUiB 

Bat 

EllBworth,... 

Fort , 

Franklin .... 

Qore 

Graham 

Gray 

Qreenwood.. 

Hamilton 

Harper 

Harvey 

Jackson 

JefCerson 

Jewell 

Johnson 

Kearney 

Kingman . . . . 

Labette 

Leavenworth. 
Lincoln 

Lyon.'.'.'.;.;, 

Marlon 

Marahall 



r Hetih. LiqiroH 



T AmkNIUIKBT 



1410 


19(14 


134S 


1383 


3311 


1141 


897 


CQO 


1051 


819 


3421 


1944 











l> 


13B6 




1454 


1361 


1035 


1309 



1738 

1256 
1787 



McPherBon . . , 

Miami 

MitcheU 

Montgomery . 

Moirle 

Nemaha 

Neoslio 

KortoCL 

Oabome 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

PhUlips 

Pottawatomie 

Pratt 

Rawlins 

Republic 

Rice 

Riley 

Rnsh '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Knsaelt 

Saline 

tJedgwick. 

Seq^aoyah.... 

Shawnee 

Sheridan 

Smith 

StAfibrd. 

Somner. 

Trego, 

Wabaniuae.. . 

Wallace 

Waahingtoii. . 
Wilaon 

WoodBOD 

Wyandotte. . . 



Dkalibs' Lioeb 



ToTB OTT PbobibI^ 



17B1 
1178 
1350 



Whatever may be said of the force of popular Bentiment mani- 
fested in the matter of prohibition in the State of KauBas, it is pretty 
evident from the foregoing table, that this power did not tend to 
diminish the number of retail liq^nor dealers' etampe isened in the 
State ; and not the leaat singular phenomeoon ie the increase of this 
class of licenses in many of the connties where the majority in favor 
of prohibition was more than commonly large. In AUen County 
1,305 votes were given for the amendment, and only 951 against it 
yet the nomber of licenses increased from 13, in 1880, to 17, in 1883 ; 
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in spite of 1,296 votes cast for prohibition, against 907 contrary 
votes, in Clay County, the number of licenses rose from 11 to 21 
within three years ; the abstinents of Butler polled twice as many 
votes for the amendment as their bibulous opponents did against it, 
yet the number of saloons remained stationary in 1880, 1882 and 
1883. 

It is true that popular sentiment, viewed in the light of election 
results, experienced a very marked revulsion within two years after 
the adoption of the prohibitory amendment ; but what does this 
prove, if not that the sentiment for prohibition could not have been 
very strong in 1880 ? The vote on the amendment stood 92,302 for, 
and 84:,304 against it ; the majority in favor of it being 7,998. In 
the election of 1882 the champion of prohibition, Mr. St. John, re- 
ceived only 75,158 votes. The two other candidates, Hon. George 
W. Glick and Mr. Robinson, respectively received 83,237 and 20,933 
votes. — ^In the strongholds of prohibition the mutation of feeling 
was not so striking, as far as 'this election result is concerned, but 
there is absolutely no possibility of contradicting the showing of our 
comparative revenue table, to the effect that popular sentiment, even 
where it seemed strongest according to number of votes cast, proved 
utterly powerless to prevent the augmentation of the liquor traffic, 
much less to terminate the sale of intoxicants, as the law ordains. 

In this case prohibition not only fails to prohibit, but it is the 
direct cause of immorality and a prolific source of social hypocrisy 
and political degradation. The only thing it has accomplished in 
the way of suppressing intoxicants, is the banishment of fermented 
beverages, the very thing which, as the sum of experiences of all 
ages teaches us, should by all means be averted. 

In many minor communities the law may be strictly enforced, 
because the majority of citizens are conscientious abstainers ; but 
the neighboring communities, living under the same prohibitory 
law, allow saloons to multiply as fast as the demand for drink 
makes it necessary, so that, in the aggregate, the number of drink- 
ing places has increased, instead of being wiped out entirely. 

In its operation, the law practically amounts to local option, but 
without the redeeming features of this system. It accomplishes its 
objects in a few isolated cases, but is absolutely nugatory in the 
majority of instances. It does not, happily, stop the use of stimu- 
lants, but it unfortunately encourages the abuse of them ; it corrupts 
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the drinker, whom no human or Divine law can deter from indulg- 
ing his appetite, and creates contempt for the law in all. 

Popular sentiment must have been very much at fault then in 
this case, or it was not rightly understood from the beginning. If 
neither is the case, why is the law practically a dead letter ? De 
Toqueville's confidence in the vitality of our institutions was founded 
upon the knowledge of the power of popular sentiment to create law& 
and maintain them, on the one hand, and to completely nullify them 
without violence, on the other. In his " Democracy in America '* 
he says that American legislators depend almost entirely upon 
the inteUigence of the citizens, leaving it to the personal interest of 
all to live according to law. Such flagrant violations of the law as 
we see perpetrated in Kansas would, it seems then, be impossible if 
popular sentiment had sustained prohibition from the beginning. 

It might be urged that the result of the vote on the amendment 
showed popular feeling to have been in favor of prohibition ; but 
that would be a misstatement. ' The result only reflects the antag- 
onism between two political parties — an antagonism that was utilized 
by a handful of well-organized, energetic theorists in furtherance of 
a measure to which the majority of voters on their own side were 
perfectly indifferent. No one pretends to say, that more than one- 
fourth of the 92,302 citizens, who voted for prohibition in Kansas, 
are total abstainers. Then why did the remaining three-fourths vote 
for it ? Simply because to them it was a party measure which, if 
carried out, would not prevent them from indulging their appetites 
in the privacy of their dweUings. 

But a man who votes for prohibition without being himself an 
abstainer makes himself guilty of a falsehood, just as he who votes 
for it from conviction is guilty of a tyrannical purpose, as far as the 
personal liberty of his neighbor is concerned. Thus, falsehood and 
tyranny are the parents of prohibition ; and is it reasonable to 
expect that such an ill-begotten thing should thrive ? At all events, 
it does not do so in Kansas, where the state of a£birs of to-day is 
an exact counterpart of the situation in which Michigan had been 
placed by prohibition up to 1875. 

Michigcm. — ^The effects of prohibitory laws have nowhere been 
more graphically illustrated than in this State,in which prohibition was 
the law for twenty years. A prohibitory clause was inserted in the 
constitution of that State in 1850 ; and ia 1853 the ^^ Maine Liquor 
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Law" (slightly amended in 1855) was enacted and remained in 
force up to the year 1875. The evils that grew up under this law 
defy description. In 1874 there were over six thousand places in 
the State where ardent spirits were sold, and all of them were con- 
ducted openly. What the law had proscribed, ultimately became 
more powerful than the law and its executors, and public feeling 
abetted the law-breakers. There was, indeed, one powerful example 
of " laws outlawed by necessity." 

As soon as the law had fallen into public contempt, no limits 
could be fixed for the audacity of the law-breakers, and the only 
remedy at hand was the revocation of the prohibitory clause, and 
the law based upon it. The best citizens, and among them nearly 
every sincere advocate of temperance, united in a grand movement 
against prohibition, and the result was a brilliant vindication of out- 
raged common-sense. 

It cannot be said that the law was insuflScient. '* The prohibi- 
tion," said Hon. George W. Moore, before the Detroit Board of 
Trade, some time ago, " was as absolute as it could be made. The 
ingenuity of the ablest lawyers, preachers, business men, legislators 
and women, was exhaused in devising penalties and means of en- 
forcing them. Liquors were declared no consideration for a debt, 
and any sale of other goods where liquors were part of the trade, was 
declared unlawful and the debt could not be collected ; that every 
person injured by such sales should be able to sue the seller and 
recover damages ; that owners of the buildings should be also liable ; 
that any lease of premises where liquor was sold could be declared 
forfeited; that each act of selling should be a separate offense, 
punishable with fines not exceeding one hundred dollars and im- 
prisonment up to six months, until the liability of every liquor 
dealer in the State would aggregate perhaps hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, and imprisonment for many lifetimes. Common law rules 
of evidence were changed to make convictions easier, and the simple 
solicitation of any intemperate person to drink subjected the inviter 
to the penalties provided for the seller." 

All to no purpose ! The evil did not cease until its source was 
destroyed ; and then, and not until then, did the people of Michi- 
gan realize what an awful burden they had borne for twenty long 
y^ars. Under the new law, placing the liquor traflSc under rational 
excise restrictions, two thousand of the lowest groggeries were swept 
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away during two years ; and it was thus clearly demonstrated that 
prohibition, far from stifling the craving for strong drink and de- 
stroying the opportunities for gratifying that craving, calls forth far 
more drinking places than the wants of reasonably regulated com- 
munities would justify under ordinary circumstances. Offenses 
against public peace and order decreased in an uncommon degree ; 
the liquor interest was made to bear its share of the burden of 
taxes, which had erstwhile been borne wholly by other in- 
terests, and the brewing industry received a new impetus from 
the rapidly developing refinement of the drinking habits of the 
people. 

It will presently be shown that nearly all advantages that had 
grown out of an equitable and just management of the liquor 
traflBc are now being neutralized, if not entirely paralyzed, hf the 
system of high licenses. 

Massachuaetta. — ^Prohibition failed as ignominiously in this State 
as everywhere else. To describe the course of its growth and failure 
would be but a repetition of what is stated under the head of Kan- 
sas and Michigan, if it were not for one very significant feature of 
the operation of this pernicious law in one of the most enlightened 
commonwealths of our land. There it was proven that prohibitory 
laws are not only tyrannical in principle, but that, to be any- 
thing more than mere farces, their execution requires measures 
that must be repugnant in the last degree to every sincere lover 
of liberty. The report of the Joint Special Committee of the 
Legislature of Massachusetts on the subject of a License Law, 
rendered on the fourteenth day of May, 1867, contains the 
following passage, full of the utmost importance to every 
patriot : 

" In our republican form of government, we have always recognized the fact 
that no criminal laws can be faithfully executed (and therefore should not be en- 
acted) which are not sustained by the moral convictions of the people. When we 
make changes in them from time to time, we are content to leave the execution of 
the new laws with the ordinary instrumentalities. For the administration of our 
entire criminal code, old laws and new laws, we have relied upon the vigilance of 
ordinary municipal officers to complain of violations; the fidelity of prosecuting 
officers, elected by the people, to take charge of the complaints or indictments 
when made or found ; the honor and good sense of juries, selected under long- 
established and well-known rules, to convict or acquit, according to the law and 
the evidence, and the discretion of the judges, in case of conviction, to impose 
reasonable sentences. All these regular and ordinary methods were open for the 
execution of the statutes upon the sale of liquor. If the moral judgment of the 
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people approved the law, there was no sufficient reason in the nature of things 
why police officers, district attorneys, juries and judges should not be as prompt 
and decided in doing their respective duties by this as well as other laws. Yet 
the course of the supporters of the present statutes seems to indicate great dis- 
trust upon their part of all these parties, or rather that there is something in the 
law so different from the principles of our ordinary criminal legislation, and so 
repugnant to the popular instincts, that new and arbitrary methods are necessary 
to enforce it. 

Every city and large town has its local police, which had been found effective 
enough in preserving the peace, and prosecuting violations of State and municipal 
laws. Yet the execution of this law could not, it was thought, be safely entrusted 
to them because they were not sufficiently eager to prosecute ; and hence a system 
of State constabulary was adopted, until that time unknown in this courUry and in 
other republics, and borrowed from monarchial countries,** 

But even so, with all this machinery of tyranny, the law re- 
mained a dead letter. This legislative committee did its work very 
thoroughly and impartially, hearing both sides with equal patience 
and intelligent attention, and conducting its inquiries into the effects 
of prohibition in the broadest possible, yet most thorough manner. 
The conclusions reached were, that the law was unjust, illogical in 
theory, and nugatory in practice; that it did not prohibit, but 
that it did transform very many dwellings into secret rum-shops ; 
that it corrupted private and public morals, increased crime 
and pauperism, and consequently augmented the burdens of 
taxation.* 

Mcdne. — The prohibitory law is still nominally in force in this 
State, but in fact it is inoperative. Even Mr. Dow has not the 
temerity to assert that prohibition prohibits in his State. All he 
dares to claim for his pet system is, that it has prevented the further 
growth of the evils of intemperance, and has transformed " Maine 
from the poorest State in the Union into one of the most pros- 

perou8."t 

Prosperous ? Let us see. While the population of the United 
States has increased at the rate of thirty-three per cent., Maine^s 
population, after retrograding during one decade and remaining 
stationary during another, finally crept upward at a snail's pace — three 

* See Appendix of said report, pp. 238, 244, 814, 836, 839, &c. The law was repealed in 1868 and 
license substituted. In 1869 it was re-enacted, with the exclusion of cider. In 1870 it was amended 
so as to permit the sale of malt liquors in places in which the citizens did not prohibit such sale. 
In 1871 the sale of malt liquors was made dependent on a yote in fityor of it. In 1878 prohibition 
pure and simple was decreed by the legislature, and in 1876 the license system again went Into 
force and eflSect 

t Neal Dow'B answer to the report of the Bnglish Consiil at Portlaad, MaiJie,-^L(mdon 
TkMs (if the ethqf October, 1S8S. 
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per cent, being the climax of her progress. Progress, indeed I Look 
at these figures : 

Population Number of Pau- 
in 1880. pers in 1880. 

Iowa 1,624,616 2,188 

Indiana 1,978,801 3,965 

Michigan 1,686,937 2,300 

Minnesota 780,778 496 

New Jersey 1,181,116 2,981 

Maine 648,986 8,211 

"With a smaller population than Minnesota, Maine has over six 
times as many paupers as that State. With a population larger 
by almost a million than that of Maine, Iowa has only 2,133 
paupers, or 1,078 less than Maine. Michigan is ahead of Maine in 
point of population by nearly one million, but the latter State takes 
the palm in point of pauperism by 911. 

Strange indications of prosperity, these 1 

Mr. Dow derives comfort from the thought, that Maine is not 
to-day what he thinks it would have been, if prohibition had not 
diminished the consumption of distilled spirits. He says, in the re- 
joinder referred to : " Our share of the national drink-bill would be 
now about $13,000,000, but $1,000,000 will cover the cost of all 
liquors smuggled into the State and sold in violation of the law."' 
That is to say, that if Maine's population had up to this day remained 
in the crude moral and intellectual condition which prevailed at 
the time when the State's great industry, as Mr. Dow says, was 
the lumber trade, and when prohibition was introduced, the con- 
sumption of distilled spirits would cost Maine $13,000,000 annually. 
Mr. Dow seems to ignore the fact that the lumber trade was the cause 
of the coarse drinking habits of the people in Maine, just as it was the 
direct incentive to that effort of Dr. B. J. Clark, to which the organi- 
zation of the first American temperance society, in Saratoga County, 
is to be ascribed. The coarse habits of the lumber-men ; their rough 
out-door life, which denied them all the thousand comforts that the 
poorest laborer enjoys in a civilized community, led to those exces- 
sive drinking habits which alarmed Dr. Clark, as early as 1808. In 
Annstrong's History of the Temperance Reformation, we read : 

" Alarmed at the prevailing custom of the region of countrj around him, 
teeming with lumber in all the towns and counties in the vicinity of the ever- 
rolling Hudson, in aU which intoxicating liquors of variety and plenty were con- 
sidered as commodities of necessity for the daily use and comfort of all, or almost 
every family, and indispensable for the treatment of friends in social life — alarmed* 
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we say, at the prevalence and results of such a custom, after having projected 
the plan of a temperance organization, the doctor determined on a visit to his 
minister," etc. 

Prohibition could do nothing for " all the towns and counties in 
the vicinity of the ever-rolling Hudson " (the prohibitory law of 
1855 having been declared unconstitutional in 1856), yet Mr. Dow's 
brilliant argument applies to this fertile region quite as well as to 
Maine. In fact, if the people of the United States had not progressed 
in any direction — and that is Mr. Dow's basis of argument as to 
Maine — the per capita consumption of distilled spirits would to-day 
be anywhere from 11 to 15 quarts, instead of 4^. It is not a question of 
what would have been, but of what is ; and on this point Mr. Dow left 
no doubt on the mind of the readers of his reply in the London Times. 
He admits, in fact, that prohibition does not prohibit. It has, it is 
true, wiped out distilleries and breweries, but in the place of these 
legitimate industries, everywhere yielding large revenues to the 
State, it' has called forth a regular system of smuggling, by which 
Maine is supplied with vastly more liquor than would be consumed 
under an equitable license law. 

According to the testimony of impartial observers, all the 
pernicious results of prohibition are in full bloom in Maine. Fer- 
mented beverages, particularly malt drinks, are little used, but dis- 
tilled liquors of the worst quality find ready sale everywhere ; and 
if we were inclined to turn the tables on our opponents, we might 
say, that this accounts for the enormous increase of pauperism 
and insanity in Maine. It is the curse of all such unreasonably re- 
strictive measures, that they injuriously affect the condition of the 
laboring people, whom they deprive of wholesome malt beverages and 
drive to the use of such ardent spirits as can be had for little money. 
The rich and the well-to-do are not in any way inconvenienced by 
such laws, and it is probably for this reason that they preserve a de- 
gree of indifference to prohibition, that would otherwise seem inex- 
plicable. In this connection Mr. Dow made a very strange confession 
when he said, in his Times letter, that Consul Bird could know 
nothing of the working of the law because " his associations here (in 
Portland) are with most respectable people, none of whom have any 
sympathy with the temperance movement, much less with the policy 
of prohibition." Doubtless, these respectable people would manifest 
not only a lack of sympathy for, but a very energetic antipathy to, 
prohibition, if that obnoxious law infringed upon their personal 
rights as it does upon those of the poor laborer, whom it compels to 
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become the unprotected customer of the proprietors of low dives. 
The compiler is informed by a responsible officer of one of the 
largest cities in Maine, that the sta/nchest supporters of prohihition 
a/re contrabandists ^ whose lucrative trade would he destroyed if 
the State adopted an excise system worthy of a cvvilised common- 
wealth. The same officer is of the opinion, frequently expressed by 
independent journalists, that if popular sentiment could ever be 
fairly and squarely tested, in reference to prohibition, the law would 
be smothered under a mountain of ballots. The question in itself 
and on its merits has never been voted on ; it was always a 
side-issue in the struggle of political parties for power. If one 
would take the pains to read the newspapers and magazines of 
the time when the Maine law was in its intancy, he would 
find ample proof of this. Here is an excerpt from an article 
published in 1859, under the title "History of the Struggle in 
Maine : " 

" It must suffice for our present purpose to recaU to remembrance the two 
great parties into which American politicians are divided — ^viz., Republican and 
Democrat. The Whigs, and after a meteoric course of success, the Knownoth- 
ings, though stiU a numerous bodj, may be disregarded in the consideration of 
the circumstances we are about to describe. The distinctions between the Repub. 
licans and the Democrats are radical. At the last presidential election, our readers 
wiU remember, Colonel Fremont represented one of these parties, while Mr. 
Buchanan was the nominee of the other. Irrespective of general policy, on the 
great American difficulty, the two parties hold opposite views. The Republican 
party is anti-slavery; the Democratic sympathizes with the feelings of the 
Southern States. As may be supposed, the majority of temperance men belong 
to the Republican party — slavery and rum are too intimately associated to be ditr 
severed in politics.* Rum figures largely in the slave traffic as a ' medium of 
exchange,' and avenges outraged humanity by binding the ' superior race * in a 
still more abject bondage than that of the chain and the lash. Hence, it being 
rarely possible to present to the people for their vote a temperance issue uncomplicated 
vnih other party considerations, the temperance party in Maine and in other States 
has generally shared in the vicissitudes of the Bepvblican party. Of course, all Re- 
publicans are not temperance men ; some are purely and selfishly politicians ; and 
there have been instances in which, having used their votes, the Republican 
politicians have looked indifferently on the claims of the friends of sobriety." 



* ThiB brings to mind the tact that the outbreak of the " irrepreseible conflict" pat a stop 
to the prohibitory moyement in spite of the " intimate connection " between " slayery and rum." 
Why was it thus? Because the party which fout^ht slayery and rum (rum, of course, means all 
intoxicants) found a most powerfiil ally against slayery In the German element, which German 
element was, and is, lust as earnestly opposed to prohibition as it was to slavery. It was this aid 
flrom BO unexpected a quarter that obstructed the prohibitory movement for over twenty years. 
By the year 1857 prohibition had been voted on, and either adopted and enforced, or adopted and 
declared unconstitutional, in Maine, Delaware, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Vermont, Michigan, 
Connecticut, Indiana, Iowa, New York, New Hampshire and Illinois. In all of the States named, 
in which the German votes were worth having, the prohibitory movement came to a halt as soon 
as the *' late unpleasantness " bQgan. 
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How forcibly these words remind one of the part prohibition 
plays in the political campaigns of our day 1 A few zealots, at the 
head of a column of blind, but well-meaning followers, invade the 
political arena and dictate terras to the party leaders, who are but 
too willing to promise anything and everything, with or without an 
intention of keeping their promises. If they keep them, it is not 
always because they hold the thing promised to be good, wise and 
necessary in itself ; if they break them, it is because by doing so 
they hope to gain more votes, than by redeeming their pledges. 

Popular sentiment had as little to do with the creation of the 
prohibitory law in Maine as in Kansas ; and that is one, but only 
one, of the reasons of its failure there as elsewhere. 

What is true of Kansas and Maine, of Michigan and Massachu- 
setts, is also true of Vermont and New Hampshire, and of all those 
other States in which prohibition exists in the form of local option. 
This latter method appears to be in great favor with the Democrats 
of the South. In some instances the sale of intoxicating liquors 
within the limits of counties is directly prohibited by legislative 
acts ; in others the legislature empowers the voters of certain coun- 
ties to vote upon the question, and again in others a general law 
imparts that authority. In the State of Alabama the sale of liquor 
is prohibited either in parts, or the whole, of fifty-five counties. 
The State has sixty-seven counties. In Georgia, where the ordinaries 
of counties have power to grant or refuse licenses, local option pre- 
vails by the side of prohibitory laws, and high license acts. The 
prohibitory laws relate either to entire counties or to parts of them, 
and so do the laws fixing the license fees. Thus, for instance, by an 
act passed on the 26th of September, 1879, the sale of L'quors was 
prohibited within the limits of Irwin County. On the 2d of October, 
1879, an act was approved, by virtue of which the license fee for 
selling liquors in the counties of Wayne, Liberty, Coffee and 
Appling, was fixed at $1,000. — At the end of last year prohibition 
was in force, either wholly or partially, in ninety-one counties of 
Georgia. In Maryland, where a fair license law is in force, there 
are about twelve or thirteen counties whose '' qualified voters " have, 
by legislative enactment, been "enabled to determine by ballot 
whetlier intoxicating liquors or alcoholic bitters shall be sold." All 
these laws are nearly of the same tenor, except in so far as fermented 
liquors are sometimes included in, sometimes omitted from, the list 
of forbidden drinks. In these counties, according to reliable news- 
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paper reports, a host of itinerant whiskey-sellers do a profitable busi- 
ness. Local option is, in fact, just as much a failure as prohibition. 
It does not accomplish its immediate object, and usually brings 
about the very reverse of what should be the ultimate object of every 
law, i, e,, the improvement of the moral and material condition of 
those who live under it. It will always be secretly evaded* or 
openly and defiantly violated, and will in all cases retard that re- 
finement of the drinking habits of the people from which alone 
genuine temperance can reasonably be expected ; since excessive re- 
strictions, indiscriminately placed upon the sale of all intoxicating 
liquors, have a tendency, as we have seen, to put malt liquors beyond 
the reach of the majority of drinkers, and to increase the quantity 
and deteriorate the quality of ardent spirits consumed. 

THE HIGH LICENSE SYSTEM. 

The great reputation of Americans for inventiveness rests largely 
upon their mechanical and industrial achievements ; in legal 
matters we have displayed less originality than in any other re- 
spect. We have copied copiously, but not alv^ays wisely, from 
English statute books ; and, strange to say, we have done this in 
one instance, even after the worthlessness of our model had been 
fully established. England's experience with high licenses should 
be a warning to our law-makers ; but, unfortunately, it is not. In- 
deed, the history of taxation in England affords many very in- 
structive illustrations of the dangers that attend unwise excise leg- 
islation. 

* The ingcaaity with which each laws are eyaded is well lUiistrated in the following tele- 
graphic dispatch sent to the New York Times fh>m Atlanta, Ga., under date of Fehmaay 9, 1884: 
**The revival of the earthenware business in Georgia is one of the corioas resnlts of the local 
option movement. The high licenses at first adopted limited the sale of liqaor to country towns, 
and the adoption of local option by several contigaons connties forced a good liqaor trade upon 
the nearest market town where it was sold. Jast before Christmas it was noticed by Soathem 
Express officials that a great number of jugs were put into the freight directed to pardes in tem- 
perance counties. From Griffin to CarroUton, for instance, there was a large traffic carried on in 
jugs, filled, of course, with whiskey. Stewart County is known as " wet," but all counties around 
are local option, so that Stewart has to bear the blame and expense of drunken fireaks of half a 
dozen of her neighbors. Mr. Cullom, of Aiken County, S. C, filled an order within a month from 
Savannah for 10,000 jugs. He also disposed of 2,500 in Waynesboro, Ga. As these jugs ar« used 
for illicit purposes, they are never used more than once, thus keeping up the demand for new 
stock. The new business has attracted the attention of manufacturers, and agents are now in 
Swainsboro, Statesboro and other places establishing depots for the supply of jugs. Bates have 
been received fh>m railroads, and whenever a depot can be established within one day*8 wagon 
drive of a temperance centre, it will fhmish liquor to all who need it There are Jng Ikctories in 
Washington and Clark Counties, Ga., and several in the northern part of South Carolina, all of 
which fed the improvement in business due to the cause mentioned. Temperance men have en- 
deavored in several Instances to find a remedy, but seem to have been nnsaccessftiL In one 
Instance an attempt was made to eiijoin the delivery of jugs by the Soathem Bxpresa Company, 
bat the afltort fen throoj^ as there was no authority npon which such action coold be baaed. 
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There is not an English writer of standing, who would venture 
to deny that if the drinking habits of the English people are more 
intemperate to-day than they were two centuries ago, it is owing to 
the exorbitant taxes with which the brewing industry was burdened 
from the beginning of last century. 

Beer was at one time the favorite beverage of the English, we 
are told. It would no doubt have retained its ascendency over all 
other liquors — ^just as it has in Bavaria — if the government had not 
placed it beyond the means of the people by exorbitant taxation. 
From and after the Cromwellian era, the taxes on beer rose rapidly 
to an almost incredible height. In 1659 the tax on beer amounted, 
in the aggregate — for England and Scotland — to £374,456, exceed- 
ing by far, as Vocke says,* the income from all other excise duties. 
The revolutionary origin of these taxes did not deter the parlia- 
ments of the restored monarchy to continue them at the Crom- 
wellian rate of 2«, 6d. per barrel of beer, costing more than Qs. ; and 
Qd. per barrel, costing less than Qs. Under the two last Stuarts the 
taxes remained unchanged. Ip the reign of William III. they were 
raised first, in 1689, by 9d. and Sd, respectively ; in 1692 and 1693 
again, each time by the same amounts ; and in Queen Anne's reign 
Sd. and Id. respectively ; so that in 1710 the tax on every barrel of 
beer, costing more than 6«., was 5«., and on every barrel costing 
less, la. The duties amounted to 83 per cent, of the value of the 
product. 

In addition to these excise duties, a tax of 6d. per bushel was 
levied on malt, and one of 1<^. per pound on hops, so that the 
product and its ingredients were trebly taxed. As in Germany, in 
Sweden and other countries, so also in England, it was the custom 
of nearly all well-to-do people to brew their own beer, and this was 
made to contribute to the public exchequer through a tax of 5^. per 
head of every household so brewing. 

Distilled spirits were taxed at the same time, but in nothing 
like the rate of duties, on malt beverages. The tax, which originally 
amounted to but 2d. per gallon, was raised, it is true, in the reigns 
of William III. and Queen Anne — periods distinguished for the 
insatiable necessities of the public exchequer — ^but the increase did 
not amount to more t£an 8d. per gallon in 1710. Distilled spirits 
were, consequently, exceedingly cheap, compared with the cost of 

* Geschichte der Stenem des BritischeA Belches. Von W. Vocke ; p. 888. (Leipzig, 1866.) 
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beer, and the people were forcibly driven to the nse of gin. The 
'* gin epidemic " was the result of this rapacious system of taxation. 
In London there was, in 1725, one spirit-shop to every seven houses. 
In 1728 "high licenses" were resorted to as a measure supposed to 
diminish intemperance; but the change was not productive of any 
practical good ; and, besides, this law was soon (1732) revoked. It 
was at this point that the state of things assumed that aspect which 
Smollett so graphically describes in the work already referred to. 
This was the time when, as that author says, "signboards pro- 
claimed : ' Here you may get drunk for a penny, dead drunk for 
twopence, and have clean straw for nothing.* " In 1735 the oft- 
quoted Gin Act was passed, fixing the price of a license for the sale 
of distilled spirits, in quantities of less than two gallons, at £50, and 
imposing an excise duty of 208. per gallon. The law-making power, 
whose rapacity had artificially created an appetite for ardent spirits, 
foresaw that so stringent a measure could not but invite evasion or 
provoke open defiance ; and to guard against either, large rewards 
were offered to informers. The penalty for violations of the law 
was extremely severe, and everything was done to detect and con- 
vict law-breakers. 

What was the result ? To use Smollett's words, " the people 
broke through all restraint, and illicit spirit-selling assumed gigantic 
proportions." The consumption of distilled spirits increased enor- 
mously, and, although 12,000 persons were convicted of violations 
of the law and severely punished, the government was powerless to 
restrain the evil even within that broad latitude which originally 
led to the high license measure. The torrent of popular dissatis- 
faction carried away all barriers. Secret evasion and open and 
defiant violation of this law — ^in many instances informers and 
officers were chased like wild beasts by infuriated mobs — ^produced 
contempt for all laws, and widespread immorality was the inevitable 
consequence. 

The utter worthlessness of high licenses as a temperance measure 
became so obvious that the obnoxious law was revoked in 1742, to 
make room for a moderate excise law, through the operations of 
which it was hoped to do away, at least, with those evils that were 
not results of intemperance, but consequences of the general lawless- 
ness. If this measure had been accompanied by the abolition of 
the malt tax, it might have tended to wean the people from the taste 
for ardent spirits. As it was, the government continued experi- 
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inenting alternately with high licenses and low licenses ; cheapening 
ardent spirits in the latter case to such a degree that their use could 
be indulged in, without breaking the law, at a smaller cost than that 
of beer ; and in the former case provoking utter disregard of the 
law. But, in the meantime, the beer tax was also increased, instead 
of being decreased. In 1760 the malt tax was raised to 9d., the hoJ> 
tax to l^d. The excise duty on beer, in 1761, was 8s. per barrel, 
costing over 6s., and 4s. 9d. per barrel, costing less than 6s.; In 
1803 the former tax was raised to 10s. With few intermissions, 
these duties retained their upward tendency until Canning proposed 
a temperance reform in the way of a reduction of taxes on malt 
liquors (1822), which was followed by the abolition of tlie beer ex- 
cise in 1830. 

The production of ardent spirits and malt liquors, during the 
periods in which both kinds of beverages labored under heavy bur- 
dens, proves beyond the possibility of a doubt what the high license 
system must inevitably bring about. The production of malt 
liquors decreased with every new tax imposed upon it, while the 
production of distilled spirits increased most rapidly at the very 
time when it was most heavily taxed. The reasons of this are 
obvious. The illicit sale of ardent spirits can be carried on without 
very great danger of detection, while the illicit sale of malt liquors 
is well-nigh impossible. 

When Canning's measure went into effect the consumption of 
malt began to increase at once. From 1821 to 1830 it rose from 
twenty-one million bushels to twenty-seven million, and continued 
rising after the abolition of the excise duty on beer. As soon as a 
new duty was imposed on malt, as during the Crimean war, for in- 
stance, the consumption again decreased. 

It is asserted, and with good reason too, that the laws favorable 
to the manufacture of malt beverages have not increased the con- 
sumption in anything like the proportion of increase in population. 
But how could anything else be expected ? After the nation had 
tor nearly 150 years been compelled — there is no other word for it — 
to drink gin; after those edifying festivals which derived their 
origin from the use of ale, and which tended in such a marked 
degree to elevate the masses, had been relegated to oblivion ; after 
the drinking habits of the people had become so thoroughly 
revolutionized in every respect — ^how could it be expected that malt 
beverages should at once, within a couple of decades, resume their 
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old place in the favor of the people ? Besides, the taxes on the pro- 
duct indirectly remained comparatively high, even after the reform- 
atory measures mentioned. The taxes on malt were always rather 
high ; according to Vocke's calculation the duties on the ingredients 
of beer amounted, in 1857, to 50 per cent of the market value of the 
product. In short, with all the relaxation of duties on beer and its 
ingredients, distilled spirits remained cheaper than malt beverages, 
and it is that which partly accounts for the fact, that the increase in 
the consumption of the latter drinks is so small. Another reason 
is, that during the fiscal proscription of beer, the English people 
became habituated to the use of other stimulants, as tea and coffee. 
The number of barrels of beer brewed in 1857 was 17,984,773, in 
1869 it was 24,542,664; the increase being 36.40 per cent. In 
1883 the production amounted to 27,140,891 as against 27,870,526 
barrels in the preceding year. 

This proves that it is easy to legislate a nation into intemperance, 
but that it is an exceedingly difficult task to counteract the evils of 
such unwise legislation. In considering the question of high 
licenses, as the term is understood here, we have no need of inquir- 
ing into the present state of things in England. Certain it is, that 
the general use of beer in England ceased, as soon as malt beverages 
and their ingredients were heavily taxed, and that when, after a 
long period of pernicious experimenting, the sale of distilled liquors 
was placed under the restriction of exorbitantly high licenses — 
beer still being taxed as heavily as before — ^the consumption of 
ardent spirits increased enormously, while that of malt beverages 
sank to almost nothing. 

This is what has to be considered, nothing else ; and from what- 
ever point of view it may be done, the conclusion is inevitable that 
no measure ever proposed or executed, prohibition always excepted, 
has such a pronounced tendency, as the system of high licenses, to 
aggravate the evils of intemperance by forcibly driving the people 
to the use of ardent liquors, not to speak of the violations of the 
law to which it entices, and the increase of drinking places which 
it produces. 

Michigcm, — Having tested prohibition, and abolished it iErfter a 
thorough trial of twenty years' duration, this State adopted the 
license system, making a wise discrimination between fermented 
and distilled liquors. The law of 1875 fixed the price of a license 
for the sale of fermented drinks at $40, and the other at $150 ; 
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subsequently these sums were raised to $65 and $200, and still later 
to $200 and $300 respectively. The section of the law, fixing the 
latter rates reads : 

Sbctiok 1. In all townships, cities, and villages of this State there shall be 
paid annaally the following tax upon the business of manufacturing, selling, or 
keeping for sale, by all persons whose business, in whole or in part, consists in 
seUing, or keeping for sale, or manufacturing distilled or malt liquors, or mixed 
liquors, as follows : Upon the business of selling or offering for sale spirituous 
or intoxicating liquors or mixed liquors by retail, or any mixture or compound, 
excepting proprietary patent medicines, which in whole or in part consists of 
spirituous or intoxicating liquors, the sum of three hundred dollars per annum ; 
upon the business of selling or offering for sale by retail any malt, brewed or 
fermented liquors, two hundred dollars per annum ; upon the business of seUing 
brewed or malt liquors at wholesale, or at wholesale and retail, two hundred 
dollars per annum ; upon the business of selling spirituous or intoxicating liquors 
at wholesale, or at wholesale and retail, five hundred dollars per annum ; upon 
the business of manufacturing brewed or malt liquors for sale, if the quantity 
manufactured be less than fifteen hundred barrels, sixty-five dollars per annum, 
and twenty-five dollars upon each additional thousand barrels or part thereof ; 
upon the business of manufacturing for sale spirituous or intoxicating liquors, 
five hundred dollars per annum. No person paying a tax on spirituous or intoxi- 
cating liquors under this act shall be liable to pay any tax on the sale of malt, 
brewed, or fermented liquors. No person paying a manufacturer's tax on brewed 
or malt liquors under this act shall be liable to pay a wholesale dealer's tax on 
the same. 

The advocates of high licenses claim, contrary to what has been 
the experience in England, that this method reduces the number 
of saloons and consequently diminishes the opportunities for "getting 
drunk"; that it does away with the low dives, and increases the 
revenues. Let us see whether this claim is justified by the actual 
state of things in Michigan. 

From the records in the office of the Auditor General of the 
State it appears that there were, in 1882, three thousand four 
hundred and forty-four licensed saloons, against three thousand nine 
hundred and seventy in the preceding year, there being a reduction 
in the number of saloons of five hundred and twenty-six. The 
revenues amounted to $550,180 in the former year, and to $913,684 
in the latter. If the " high-license " law had for its object simply an 
increase of the revenues, if would undoubtedly have to be regarded 
as a complete success. But the fiscal consideration is said to be 
secondary only, the main object being of a moral nature, i. e.y the 
checking of intemperance. A reduction in the number of saloons 
does not in itself argue a decrease in drunkenness, unless it can be 
demonstrated that the consumption has correspondingly decreased. 
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Well, notwithstanding the report of the Auditor General, neither 8 
reduction in the number of saloons, nor a decrease in consumption 
has taken place. 

The number of saloons licensed hy local authorities has no 
doubt been diminished ; but illicit selling is carried on in a great 
number of saloons — illicit only so far as the evasion of the local, not 
the United States, revenue laws are concerned. One example is as 
good as a hundred. The following table shows the number and 
kind of licenses issued in the City of Detroit during 1882 and 1883 : 



1882. 



Number of 
Licenses. 



15 
831 
208 

17 
104 



Amount of 
Tax. 



675 

11 
200 
805 

22 
156 



708 



$7,500 00 
99,800 00 
41,600 00 
1,126 00 
15,488 48 



Bate 
per Annum. 



Kind of Business. 



$165,008 43 

$5,500 00 
62,700 00 
61,000 00 
1,480 00 
19,918 55 



$150,548 55 



$500 00 

800 00 

200 00 

65 00 



$500 00 

800 00 

200 00 

65 00 



Wholesale Spirituous Liquors. 

Retail Spirituous Liquors. 

Retail Malt Brewed or Fermented 

Liquors. 
Brewer's License (1,500 Bbls. or less), $25 

for every additional 1,000 Bbls. 

Various kinds for fractional portion of year. 



1883. 

Wholesale Spirituous Liquors. 

Retail Spirituous Liquors. 

{Retail Malt Brewed or Fermented 
Liquors. 
j Brewer's License (1,500 Bbls. or less), $25 
( for every additional 1,000 Bbls. 

Various Licenses for fractional portion of 
year. 



The following extract from a letter of the U. S. Internal Revenue 
Collector at Detroit, Mr. J, H. Stone, sustains our assertion : 

" I have caused an examination to be made of the special tax 
record of this district for the years ending April 30, 1883, and April 
30, 1884:, and find that there were issued for those years special tax 
stamps for retail liquor dealers in the city of Detroit as follows : 
1882-3, 3,919, and 1883^, 996." 

• Here we have a difference between United States and local 
Uoenses, in 1882-3, of' two hundred and sixteen in Detroit alone; 
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hence there are two hundred and sixteen places in which intoxicants 
are sold unlawfully. That these violations of the law are the re&ult 
of high licenses, cannot be doubted. In 1880 the number of places 
having local licenses was 905 ; in 1881 it was 812, and 675 in 1882. 
The number of United States revenue licenses issued during 1882-3 
was only slightly larger than that of local licenses issued in 1880, so 
that it is clear that the local law did not affect the actual number of 
drinking- places, while it made two hundred and sixteen law breakers. 
Neither the quantity consumed nor the number of saloons were 
in any way affected. All the law accomplished was to entice 
those who were formerly law-abiding citizens into violations of the 
law. 

The demoralizing effect of high licenses becomes still more 
obvious from the fact that the unreasonably high price of beer 
licenses must necessarily affect the consumption of malt liquors, and 
increase intemperance. No better proof of this can be adduced 
than the following table, showing the amounts received for 
licenses issued by the United States Revenue Office in the first 
district of Michigan, in which the city of Detroit is situated : 



Year. 



1880... 
1881... 
1882. . . 
1888... 



Betail 

Liquor Dealers 

®$26. 



$35,428 11 
87,516 47 
83,905 46 
87,873 64 



Wholesale 

Liq^r Dealers 

@$100 


Brewers less 
$50. 


Brewers more 
$100 


RetaUMalt 

Liq*r Dealers 

$20. 


$1,725 00 


$683 84 


$3,083 33 


$2,503 36 


2,050 00 


733 34 


2,950 00 


1,979 19 


2,212 50 


575 00 


3,300 00 


989 18 


2,237 50 


450 00 


3,091 67 


758 35 



Wholesale 
Malt Liqaor 
Dealer^, $50. 



$1,145 84 

1,050 00 

947 50 

760 41 



This tells the whole story very forcibly. While there is, from 1880 
to 1883, an appreciable increase in the amounts collected from retail 
and wholesale liquor dealers, there is a vast decrease in the amounts 
collected from retail and wholesale dealers in malt liquors. In 
1880 the United States received $35,4:28.11 from retail liquor 
dealers; in 1883 the revenues from this source amounted to 
$37,823.64. In 1880 the revenues from malt liquors amounted to 
$2,503.36, in 1883 to $758.35. 

To show that prohibition and high licenses have nearly the 
same effect, inasmuch as both favor the increase of places for the 
illicit sale of distilled spirits and the decrease of places where malt 
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liqnors are sold, we give the following table, for which we are 
indebted to Hon. Walter Evans, Commissioner of Internal Revenue : 



ESnd of Liquor Law. 



Fiical Tears 
endod June 80. 



Prohibition 1868 

1864 

1865 

" 1866 

" 1867 

" 1868 

1869 

187Q 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

Moderate License 1875 

" 1876 

" 1877 

" 1878 

•• 1879 

" 1880 

High License 1881 

1883 



i( 



(( 



Retail Liquor 
Dealers. 
Number. 

2,248 

2.218 

8,442 

4,087 

4,223 

4,604 

5,587 

5,020 

. 5,095 

5,846 

8,488 

6,892 

5.680 

4,828 

4,384 

4,505 

4,878 

4,861 

4,857 

4,854 



Betail Dealers in 

Malt Liquors. 

Number. 



79 
122 
219 
572 
408 
569 
440 
447 
887 
190 



From the table of local licenses issned in Detroit it appears that 
there was, from 1882 to 1883, an increase of malt liquor licenses 
from 208 to 305. Compared with the above figures, what does this 
prove ? Simply that malt liquor licenses, being cheaper by $100 than 
distilled liquor licenses, are taken out and used as a cover for the 
sale of distilled spirits. The fact that there is no retrogression in 
the prodit^ion of malt liquors does not affect our assertion, since it 
is known that a large quantity of the malt product of the State is 
shipped across the border. 

The decrease in the number of retail dealers of malt liquors is 
equally great throughout the State, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing: 

WHOLE STATE OP MICHIGAN. 



Year. 



1880... 
1881... 
1882... 
1888... 



Betail 

Liqnor Dealers 

(^$25. 



$109,036 53 
121,426 05 
121,347 50 
188,221 65 



Wholesale 

Liq'r Dealeni 

@$100. 



$4,000 00 
4,572 92 
5,375 01 
6,616 66 



Brewers less 
$50. 



$2,416 68 
2,570 84 
2,137 50 
1,654 16 



Brewers more 
$100. 



$7,658 83 
7,400 00 
8,120 83 
7,591 67 



Retail Malt 

Liq^r Dealers 

$20. 



$8,951 65 
6,787 58 
8,801 78 
8,467 55 



Wholesale 
Malt Liqnor 
Dealers, $50. 



$4,629 15 
4,574 99 
4,408 88 
6,022 49 
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On a smaller scale the law works precisely as the famous English 
Gin Act did. It provokes illicit selling of ardent spirits, with- 
out in any manner affecting the number of drinking-places ; it 
diminishes the consumption of malt liquors ; it aggravates the evils 
of intemperance, and fosters immorality. In large cities, like New 
York, Philadelphia and Brooklyn, the results would be still more 
pernicious. High licenses would there practically amount to pro- 
hibition, so far as three-fourths of that large class of saloons are 
concerned in which only malt liquors are sold. They would not 
affect the two extremes of the business ; they would neither diminish 
the number of gorgeous establishments frequented by the " gilded 
youth," nor the number of low dens, where profligacy and crime 
find refuge; but they would undoubtedly decrease the number of beer 
saloons in those densely populated quarters where cteap and whole- 
some stimulants form almost the only solace and comfort of the 
great mass of hard workers and their families. It would almost 
exclusively affect those citizens who, as has been shown by Mayor 
Low's inebriety statistics, vie with the best citizens in sobriety and 
strictest obedience to the law. The system, as a temperance 
measure, is not needed in those quarters ; but where it might be 
said to be needed, it would have absolutely no effect. Proprietors 
of low dens will surely not shrink from adding one more wrong to 
the list of nefarious doings which form the sum of their iniquity. 
They will either sell illicitly, or pay the high license, and strive to 
make up the extra expenditure by an extra effort in depravity. 
They can illicitly sell ardent spirits, because these can readily 
be concealed or transported from place to place in small quantities. 
Beer cannot be sold illicitly, as every one knows, without exposing 
the seller to easy discovery and punishment. In place of the small 
respectable beer saloons, we would see groggeries in the disguise of 
soda-water stands, and like seemingly harmless business. Whiskey 
would be consumed in larger quantities, and under circumstances 
almost excluding the possibility of preserving public order and 
morality ; while beer would, to a large extent, be driven out in just 
those quarters where light, wholesome stimulants have become an 
absolute necessity to the happiness and comfort of a large well- 
behaved and orderly portion of our population. 

This is the lesson that the operation of the Michigan law teaches 
us. It is needless to cite the examples of other States having high 
licenses; these two illustrations, one of English, the other of 
American origin, suffice to convince any fair-minded person, that 
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whenever the license system becomes partial prohibition in disgoise, 
it works quite as disastrously to temperance and morality as prohibi- 
tion pure and simple. 

But, even if a high license system ever could diminish the number 
of saloons as automatically as it manifestly does the very opposite, it 
would not necessarily follow that temperance would be the gainer by 
it. Temperance advocates contend that it would, and in proof of 
their assertion they cite the Gothenburg system. It is seriously to 
be doubted whether these persons know the system they praise. 

Let us see how the Gothenburg law arose, and what it is. 

THE GOTHENBUBO SYSTEM.* 

Intemperance in Sweden is also a product of defective laws. 
There was a time, when every Swedish cultivator of the soil had to 
plant forty poles of hops (1440), and there is sufficient evidence that 
the brewing industry was subsequently encouraged by the Govern- 
ment. As a nation, the Swedes were not then an intemperate 
people. Their trouble began, when, in 1787, every family was given 
the right to distill liquors for their own consumption. In 1800 all 
restrictions were abolished, and it is stated that the per capita con- 
sumption rose thereafter to 29 quarts. In 1829 the number of stills 
was 173,124, of which 172,043 were in operation in rural districts. 
Farm-hands were not infrequently paid their wages in spirits, and 
drinking bouts were thought as much an economic necessity as a 
matter of appetite and pleasure. Even the Government seemed to 
take it for granted that a causalty existed between the prosperity 
of agriculture and stockraising on the one hand, and this universal 
distillation on the other. The surplus of cereals and fruit for which 
in years of plenty no market could be found, had to be utilized in 
some way, and in none, it was thought, more advantageously than by 
that of transforming it into liquors. The effects of this state of 
things soon assumed the form of a national calamity, and the 
Government, now frightened out of its indifference by what Dr. 
Huss declared to be evidences of a rapid physical and mental 
decadence, adopted one punitive measure after another in the hope 
of checking the excesses. Finally the right of distilling was 
curtailed ; the general Government, in 1855, limited the time for 
distilling to two months in each year, (from the 15th of October 

* We make nse of the official report relative to " Tilyerkning och FOrB&Uniiig af BrSnyixi ** 
1978-79 ; of a Uetorical sketch on the subject, and the Gennan report: "Die BChwedischenimd 
aorweglflchenSchaiikgeBeUschaften.** Bremen, 1888. 
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to the 15th of December ;) imposed a uniform tax of 16 shillings on 
every Item of liquor, making no discrimination between liquors 
distilled for home-consumption and those for the trade ; the right 
to sell from one lean up, which had theretofore been vested in every 
landed proprietor was curtailed by fixing the minimum quantity 
allowed to be sold at 15 TcaTiB / only those holding licenses being 
allowed to sell in less quantities. The granting of licenses was made 
the prerogative of municipal authorities, under supervision of an 
officer of the general Government ; licenses were to be sold at auction, 
in such a manner that the person offering to pay tax on the largest 
quantity of liquor was to obtain the privilege ; retailing companies 
were to be allowed to buy the privilege at a fixed sum. In 1860 
the right to distill for home-consumption was entirely abolished and 
all distilleries were placed under surveillance, and the time for distil- 
ling was extended to seven months. In 1867 other laws were passed, 
the essence of which is stated below. In 1869 a law was passed 
prescribing the process of rectification, so as to exclude deleterious 
substances. Under these laws the Gothenburg system grew up, 
which is to-day in operation throughout Sweden and Norway. The 
principal features of this system are : I. The number of licenses 
allowed to be granted is prescribed by law. II. The right to sell 
under aZZ these licenses is sold either at auction, or for a fixed sum to 
retailing companies, consisting of philanthropists. III. The saloons 
of the companies are managed by salaried officers, who are forbidden 
to encourage the guests to drink ardent spirits. lY. In the saloons, 
beer, tea, coffee, and solid food are furnished at moderate prices ; 
the rooms are airy, well-furnished and provided with reading 
matter, pictures, fiowers, &c.. V. Only perfectly pure and 
thoroughly rectified spirits are offered for sale. VI. Malt liquors 
are exempt from the restrictions imposed on the manufacture and sale 
of distilled liquors. VII. According to a law of 1873, all profits 
arising from the sale of distilled liquors are paid into the municipal 
treasury. YIII. The municipal authorities endeavor to ameliorate 
the condition of the laboring people.* 

This is a rough outline of the Swedish system. The law works 
admirably, but has not until recently reduced the consumption of 
ardent liquors. Certain classes of the population even drink more 
of these liquors now than formerly, while other classes are fast 
becoming accustomed to beer-drinking, as ir evident from the fact 

* A committee of the Board of Aldermen of GothenbaiK recommended, in 1864, the erection 
of comfortable dwoilinge for the workmen. 
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that the production of malt liquors rose from 52,340,000 litres in 
1870, to 97,638,160 litres in 1882. The favorable results of the 
operation of the law are attributable almost entirely to the better 
quality of the distilled liquors, to the amelioration of the condition 
of the working people and a change in the drinking habits of 'the 
better classes. We quote from the report of the German Travelling 
Commission (1883) • 

The appreciable decrease in the number of cases of public dronkennefis and 
the comparatively rare occurrence of those diseases which are caused hy the 
excessive abuse of alcohol are largely due to the fact, that brandy as it is used 
now has become better, its quality has improved and it is less injurious to those 
who drink it. 

In former years, the poorer classes and especially the inhabitants of the rural 
districts — in Sweden as well as in other northern countries used to preiMure whis- 
key from raw spirits and drink it as it came from the still. This liquor, which 
contained all the different kinds of alcohol, formed during the process of distilling, 
and which was consumed in great quantities, had that pernicious effect with 
which Magnus Iluss, the celebrated physician of the Seraphine-Hospital at Stock- 
holm, familiarizes us in his exceUent work on " Chronic Alcoholism." Later the 
rectification of brandy as a beverage by means of charcoal was introduced, and the 
law of March 21, 1869, prohibited the sale and retailing of spirits which were 
either adulterated by deleterious ingredients, or not well rectified, or contained 
more than 46 per cent, of alcohol. Even this kind of whiskey, rectified by the 
so-called cold process, still contains quite a cousiderable quantity of fusel-oil, and 
it had long been supposed that these oils, have that destructive effect which assumes 
the form of chronic alcoholism, and after long continued excesses of delirium 
tremens. It is true, Huss believed that fusel-oil only served to hasten the 
injurious effects of pure brandy, but he believed so, because Bahlstrom had not 
succeeded in producing symptoms of poisoning in animals by introducing fusel- 
oil into their system. The experiments made by Cros, Rabuteau, Richardson, 
Dujardin-Beaumetz and Audig^, by Eulenberg, Binz and his disciples, show beyond 
any doubt, that the x)oisonous properties of alcoholic drinks depend to a great 
extent on the quantity and quality of these injurious ingredients. Now, it has 
been proved that spirits, obtained from grain, turnips or potatoes, contain, besides 
sethyl-alcohol, considerable quantities of that highly injurious substance called 
amylic alcohol ; and Isidore Pierre and others have shown that these poisonous 
substances cannot be removed from the spirits by the charcoal filter, but that a pure 
drink can only be obtained through repeated distillation by means of the so-called 
rectifying-process. In potato-spirit, rectified after the ** cold system," there were 
found, according to Rabuteau, at least 5 per cent, of fusel oil ; in brandy, once 
rectified rapidly, and then purified on charcoal, there were found from 2 to 3 per 
cent. , and of these impure substances, amylic alcohol, a very poisonous stuff, 
which is at least fifteen times as strong as sethyl-alcohol, formed about two-thirds. 
The injurious effect of spirits on the human system depends upon the quantity 
of poisonous substances it contains ; it is for this reason, that alcohol is found to 
be most deleterious where potato-brandylis being drank, that was either insufficiently 
rectified, or not at all. In Sweden a recti f ying establishment was erected on the im- 
proved plan, at Reymersholm, near Stockholm, in 1875, and from that time the 
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Swedish people succeeded in getting pure spirits. The Commission appointed in 
1877, for the revision of the brandy-laws recommended that " liquor offered for 
sale shall contain no more than 46 per cent, of alcohol ; that it must be free from 
fusel oil, aod in every way come up to the standard determined upon by the royal 
authorities/' (following the calorimetric method of Prof. Stenberg at Stockholm, 
according to which 1 per cent, of amylic alcohol becomes discernible in 
distilled liquors) *'or that brandy must be obtained from raw material thus 
purified.'* 

In the saloons, managed by the retailing companies, no other but perfectly 
pure, as they say, " tenfold rectified," liquor is sold, and in the retail-stores spirits 
purified by means of charcoal, doubly rectified, is sold only when a customer 
expressly calls for it. Thus, during the week from August 5th to 11th, there were 
sold in the retail stores at Stockholm 6,005 kans of tenfold-rectified liquor and 
only 14 kans of doubly-rectified spirits, while in the saloons of the retailing 
company there were sold 9,710 kans of perfectly pure and no doubly -rectified 
brandy at all. This extraordinary change in the quality of the beverages offered 
for sale accounts for the favorable results. 

The Swedish law undoubtedly deserves to be imitated wherever 
intemperance prevails to such a degree as to give rise to fears of a 
degeneracy of race. But, aside from the fact that drunkenness does 
not now prevail, nor ever has prevailed, to such an extent in our 
country, it is pretty clear that the Swedish system would prove a 
total failure in America. With their habitual short-sightedness and 
superficiality, temperance advocates harp on the one single feature 
of reducing the number of saloons, ignoring entirely that this reduc- 
tion has not, until recently, decreased the consumption of spirituous 
drinks in Sweden, and that all the benefits of the Gothenburg 
system spring from those features which either could not stand the 
ordeal of public criticism in our country, or could not be realized on 
account of a lack of that practical philanthropy which is the main 
spring of the Swedish success. 

Think of a private company in New York having a monopoly 
of licenses for the sale of liquors 1 Think of that monopoly paying 
its profits on distilled spirits into the public treasury ! Imagine, if 
you can, that this corporation would build airy, comfortable saloons, 
and furnish its guests with wholesome food and drink at a nominal 
profit ! Then think of our Government maintaining such a system 
of control and supervision over the manufacture of distilled spirits 
that adulterations would be excluded ! These thoughts seem pre- 
posterous in themselves. 

Without the change in the quality of the drink ; without the 
efforts of the unselfish public-spirited retailing companies ; without 
the amelioration of the condition of the workers, and without that 
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CORRESPONDENCE 



RELATIVE TO INSANITY 



CAUSED BY 



INTEIMI'EIIA.N'OE. 



-A. F» I=> E ISr D I X A, 



OOBBESPONDENCE 



RELATIVE TO INSANITY 



CAUSED BY 



USTTEMPER^IvrOE 



ALABAMA INSANB HOSPITAL, 

TusKALOOSA, ATiA., January 29, 1884. 

Deab Sm : Yours of the 22d inst. received. Upon examination of our books I 

find there were admitted to this hospital during the last twelve months 210 patients 

— 150 men and 60 women. Of the men insanity was alleged to have been caused 

by the excessive use of alcoholic liquors in nineteen (19) cases. Among the 

women there was no case of alcoholic insanity. The nineteen cases among the 

men was the direct result of the abuse of alcohol, or rather so reputed ; how 

many of the others were indireeUy due to the same cause it would be difficult 

even to conjecture. 

I am very respectfully yours, 

T. BBYCB, 

SuperirUindenL 



n. 

NAPA STATE ASYLUM, 
Nafa, California. 

- Number of Patients Nnmber <rf Owes of Iniaiiity 

X ear. Admitted. caoBed by Intempenmce. 

MALM, WMMAJM, 

1879 217 25 4 

1880 672 81 7 

1881 668 81 6 
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in 

INSANE ASYLUM OP THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 

Stockton, Cal., December 16, 1888. 

Dear Sir : In consequeDce of the migratory habits of the people of this 
State the records of this Asylum are necessarily very incomplete as to the causes 
of insanity, and the percentage which may be attributed to alcoholic drinks can- 
not accurately be determined. The report of Dr. G. A. Shurtleff, which I send 
by to-day's mail, contains all the information I can give jfh, on the subject. 

Respectfully yours, 

W. T. BROWNE. 

STOCKTON STATE ASTLtJM, 

Stockton, California. 

Number of Patients Namber of Cases of Insani^ 

Year. Admitted. caused by Intemperance. 



1878 219 19 ...».*. 

1879 106 8 



IV. 

COLORADO statI: lunatic asylum. 

Pueblo. Col.. December 10. 1888. 

Dbab Sm : Having just moved into a new hospital building and being with- 
out derk or assistant. I have been unable to reply to your favor in the manner 
desired. I may state, however, from the register book of paUents received wh«ie 
the existing cause is entered, if known, that it appears the excessive use of alco- 
holic beverages is assigned as the cause toith ten per cent, of the admissions here 
during the past two years. Hoping you will pardon my delay in replying. ** ba 
well as brevity," for reasons stated above. 

I remain very respectfully yours. 

T. R. THOMBS. 



V. 
CONNECTICUT HOSPITAL FOR INSANE. 

Middlbtown, November 23, 1888. 

Dbab Sib : Statistics respecting alcoholism are very unreliable. Friends of 

patieiits rarely tell the truth. They rarely — almost never — ^assign alcoholism as 

the cause of insanity in the cases which we find are caused solely and purely by 

intemperance. Experience shows us, that €U least twenty per cent, ef all cases 

are caused by alcoholism. 

Tours truly. 

A. M. SHEW. 
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VL 



RETREAT FOR INSANE. 



Habtfosd. CJonn. 



Year. 



Number of Patients 
Admitted. 



Number of Cases of Insanity 
caused by Intemperance. 



1850 186 

1851 128 

1862 168 

1853 140 

1854 177 

1855 169 

1866 157 

1857 161 

1858 144 

1859 141 

1860 168 

1861 164 

1862 171 

1868 170 

1864 148 

1866 166 

1866 166 

1867 182 

1868 178 

1869 129 

1870 128 

1871 148 

1872 116 

1878 114 

1874 88 

1876 78 

1876 108 

1877 92 

1878 89 

1879 78 

1880 108 

1881 114 

1882 64 

1883 ........ 78 



6 
8 

4 
4 
8 
2 
4 
6 
16 
5 
4 
10 
18 
10 
6 
4 
7 
8 
10 
8 
8 
7 
5 
6 
7 
7 
2 
8 
7 
4 



1 
8 
2 

• . 
2 
1 
1 
. • 
8 
6 
1 
2 
1 
8 
1 



1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 



To 1869 there was no other Institution for the insane in the State. Since 
that time it has receiyed patients from every portion of the country. 



H. P. STEARNS, M. D. 
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vn. 

LrrcHFiBLD, Conn., December 8, 1888. 

Dear Sm : My establishment is so small (being a strictly private one) and 
the number of cases of alcoholism but a fractional number of all that I receive, 
that no general conclusions can be drawn therefrom. It seems to me that such 
inquiries as you propound are applicable to large public institutions. 

Respectfully yours, 

H. W. BIJEL, M. D. 



VIII. 

GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, 

Washington, D. C. 



Tmt. 
1866 


Number of Patients 
Admitted. 

63 


Number of Cases of Insai 
caased by Intemperance. 

MAUB. VEXA 

1 


1856 


47 


8 




1867 


52 


.... 1 




1858 


48 


2 




1859 


65 


9 




1860 


92 


.... 6 


1 


1861 


96 


3 




1862 
1863 


186 

355 


5 




1864 


509 


11 




1865 


514 


5 


1 


1866 


222 


10 




1867 


109 


4 




1868 


153 


3 


2 


1869 


168 


4 




1870 
1871 


182 

195 


3 

2 




1872 


186 


4 




1873 


204 


8 


1 


1874 


230 


11 




1875 


230 


4 




1876 


213 


20 




1877 


198 


43 


8 


1878 


182 


23 


8 


1879 


222 


28 


1 


1880 


226 


64 


8 


1881 


228 


82 


1 


1882 


247 


86 


• • 


1888 


265 


64 


1 






884 




Total 


5675 


7 
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GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL FOB THE INSANE, 

Washington, Oct. 29, 1888. 

Dbab Sm: I have to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of the 
25th inst., and in response thereto enclose herewith the transmitted blank filled out 
from the records of this Hospital. A few explanations may be necessary : — This 
hospital was instituted for the care and treatment of the insane from the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Revenue Cutter Service and the indigent insane of the District 
of Columbia. Pay -patients from the latter source are received only when oar 
accommodations permit ; for all practical purposes it may be assumed, that all the 
insane from the District are provided for here. The first patient was received 
January 15, 1855, and the institution being directly under government control, 
reports are made to the end of each fiscal year, to wit : June 30th. All cases in 
which the assigned cause was intemperance in the use of alcoholic stimulants have 
been included, no matter what form the mental disease may haw assumed. Of the 
5,675 cases treated, 4,610 have been males, 1,065 females, of which number there 
remained tinder treatment June 80th, 1888, 994 ; nudes, 755 ; females, 289. 

Very respectfully, 

W. W. GODDING, 

" Superintendent, 



IX. 
STATE LUNATIC ASYLUM OF GEORGIA, 

Neab Millbdoeville, Ga., Nov. 80, 1888. 

Dear Sm : — In reply to your letter making enquiry as to the per cent, of 
mental disturbances in our Institution, produced by the use of " Alcoholic Bever- 
ages," I must say that it is impossible to give a correct statement, as the parties 
accompanying patients to the Institution frequently know nothing of their history, 
or of their antecedents. Hence, you can readily see, it is impossible to keep a cor- 
rect record of the causes. I also frequently find relatives are loth to speak of hered- 
itary tendencies. While I think, perhaps ten per cent, would cover all the cases 
in our Institution, the excUing cause being alcoholic stimulants, I regard alcoholic 
stimulants as one of the most potent predisposing causes of mental maladies. The 
descendants of drunkards, or drinking parents are much more liable or susceptible 
to insanity, whether they themselves are in the habit of drinking or not, than are 
the children of sober parentage. Imbecility, epilepsy, insanity, etc., etc., may be 
traced to the intoxicated brain of a parent, or even more remotely their grand- 
parents. If I am correct in my views, it would be difiScult to obtain only the direct 
or exciting cause, which is a small per cent, compared to the predisposing cause. 
I send you one of our last reports.* 

Respectfully, 

T. O. POWELL, 

Superintendent, 
*The report referred to contains no information relative to the caase in qaestion. 
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X. 



ILLINOIS CENTRAL HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE; 



JACKsoi^yiLLB, III. 



Year. 
1851 


Number of PatientB 
Admitted. 

34 


Number of Oaees of Xnaanitj 
caased by Intemperance. 

XALB. 7EXAIJB. 

1 1 


1852 


110 


4 




1853 


145 


6 




1854 


122 


.... 4 


« 


1855 


132 


2 




1856 


156 


3 




1857 


170 


6 


1 


1858 


142 




1 


1859 


180 


8 




1860 


157 


6 




1861 


178 


5 


1 


1862 


207 


4 


1 


1868 


183 


2 




1864 


224 


3 




1865 


206 


3 




1866 


248 


1 




1867 


293 


6 




1868 


328 


2 


1 


1869 


853 


11 




1870 


350 


. . . . 12 




1871 


343 


10 




1872 


278 


7 


1 


1873 


283 


10 




1874 


197 


6 




1875 


310 , 


7 




1876 


248 


, . . . 10 




1877 


829 


, . . . 14 




1878 


281 


7 


1 


1879 
1880 


237 

251 


7 
6 


1 

....... .• 


188i 


244 


.... 6 


....... •* 


1882 


265 


.... 11 


....... .• 


1888 


215 


8 . 


.«...•• •• 
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XL 



ILLINOIS SQUTHERN HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, 



Tear. 

1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

TOTAIi, 



Anna, iLii. 

Number of Patients 
Admitted. 

158 


Number of Cases of Insanity 
caused by Intemperance. 

JfATiV. IVMALB. 

2 


103 




4 


147 




2 


92 




1 


308 




10 


190 
138 




8 1 

• 4 1 


130 




1 


174 




2 


157 




1 








1,597 


30 2 



xn. 



ILLINOIS EASTERN HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, 



Kankakbe, Illinois. 



Year. 
1879 


Number of Patients 
Admitted. 

22 


Number of Cases of Insanity 
caused by Intemperance. 

MALI. VXMJLLE, 

7 


1880 


139 


. . . . 25 




1881 


278 


24 




1882 


139 


14 


1 


1883 


188 


17 


2 



Kankakee, Nov. 13, 1883. 

Dear Sra : — The statistics includes information in about 50 % of all our cases ; 
the remainder we have no history of. The apparent larger proportion during '79, 
*80, '81, is due to oar having gotten more information than we are able to obtain on 
recent admission. The number in toto seems small, but you may be aware that we 
do not admit inebriates. The figures do not include re-admissions of which there 
are a number each year. The name of each is counted but once. The left hand 
column gives the number admitted each year, not counting those who have been 
intemperate and already residents of the Hospital. 

Very truly, 

R. S. DEWEY, 

Superintendent, 
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xni. 

CX)OK COUNTY HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, 

Jeffebsok, Ills., Dec. 81, 1888. 

Dbab Sm : — I handed your letter to our assistant and expected it had been 
attended to, but find it has not. I do not think that alcoholic stimulants are the 
direct cause of insanity, except in a small percentage of cases, and that when the 
taste has become morbid and is indulged in to an xmreasonable extent. They are 
probably the exciting causes in every fourth case in this asylum. I mean that with a 
tendency to insanity the injudicious use may prove an exciting cause and 
frequently does. But it is not the stimulants, except in connection with the pre- 
disposition to the nervous trouble. We have about three fourths of a million popu- 
lation in this county and receive our patients from this county alone. The number 
of inmates in this asylum in 1888 was 447, viz. : 282 males and 215 females. 

Very respectfully, 

J. G. SPRAT, 

BupeHnUndeni. 



XIV. 
INDIANA HOSPITAL FOR INSANE, 

I17DIANAF0LIS, IlO). 



Tear. 

1871 
1872 


Number of Patients 
Admitted. 

838 

812 


Number of Cases of Insanity 
caused by Intemperance. 

VALV. rSXAIJI. 

• . • 14 8 

8 1 


1873 


820 


12 


1 


1874 


873 


16 


2 


1875 


488 


17 




1876 


489 


14 




1877 


477 


16 




1878 


470 


16 


1 


1879 


615 


12 




1880 


914 


9 


1 


1881 


728 


10 


2 


1882 


762 


22 


4 


1888 


698 


18 


2 



This Hospital was opened November 1, 1848. From that date to October 81. 
1870, there were 4,481 persons admitted. In that number there were 147 cases 
attributed to alcoholism, — 148 men and 4 women. From that last date I give you 
only the admissions for each year as that is the correct basis of calculation. Also^ 
mumber of cases of alcoholism each year of men and women. 

WM. B. FLETCHER, 

Buperintendtni. 



Ill 

Indianopolis, Ind., Nov. 2, 1888. 

My Dbab Sir :— By diiection of Dr. W. B. Fletcher, Superintendent of tliia 
Hospital, I have filled the enclosed blank-form and return it to yon. When any 
one studies the subject of insanity by practical observation in a Hospital for the 
Insane, it will be astonishing how little of this disease is produced by the use of al- 
coholic drinks. But it is assumed by certain persons that fifty per cent, of nenrous 
diseases and insanity is the direct result of an indulgence in such beverages. This 

is all wrong.* 

Very truly, 

A. J. THOMAS, 

First A89ia*t Physician. 

* The compiler inyltes attention to an article by Dr. Thomas, reprodaced in the text of this 
sketch. 



XV. 

IOWA HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, 
Mouirr Plea&ant. 

Dbab Sm: — Your communication of the 16th inst., is before me. 

I will say that in the eighteen years that I have been connected with Hospitals 
for the Insane, by observation and preparing statistics, I am prepared to say that 
about twenty five per cent, of the causes of insanity, in something more than seven 
thousand patients that I have been familiar with, has resulted from the use of 
alcoholic beverages. This refers only to those where that is the direct cause. From 
the history of other cases, I judge that indirectly twenty.fi ve per cent, more may be 
traceable to the same cause, as a result of drunkenness in the parents, afiecting 
the nervous organization of the children ; and in the case of many females, the 
hardships and cruelties which they undergo is a result of this excess. 

Very truly yours, 

H. A. OILMAN, 

Superintendent 

XVI. 
IOWA HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE 

AT INDEFE17DBNCB. 

Numb 
Year. 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

.1881 

1882 

1888 



Number of Patients 
Admitted. 

239 


Number of cases of Insanity 
caused by Intemperance. 

XALB. rBltAIiB. 

6 


411 


9 




472 


10 




641 


4 




577 

782 


5 

9 


• • • * • 


705 


10 




819 


10 




820 


14 


• • • * * 


871 


18 
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XVII. 
KANSAS STATE INSANE ASYLUM, 

Superintendent's Office, 

TOPBKA, Kan., November 22, 1883. 

Dear Sib : Your communication of the 15tli inst. is before me. We did not 
fill out or send yon the statistics you called for, because we could not do so in a way 
to make them of any use. We spent some time in working up the matter ; our 
difficulty was in fixing upon the population represented in this Institution at the 
time. There are two asylums in the State, and no special territory is designated 
for either. Then, a part of the time but few new cases were admitted, and those 
carried over from one year to another would, of course, be counted a second time. 

Again in many cases there is a combination of causes, so that when one thing 
is assigned as a cause, something else could as well be assigned in the same case. 

We receive cases every year where the excessive use of alcoholic drinks has 
very decidedly been the primary cause, as well as many where it is only the 
exciting cause. As to the figures, the percentage of cases of this character much 
depends upon the point to be made and how carefully the cases are analyzed. 

This is not very satisfactory to you, I know, and is not to me, but you say 

" a reply, no matter of what kind." 

Yours truly, 

A. P. TENNEY. 

xvni. 

KANSAS STATE INSANE ASYLUM, 

OsAWATOMiE, December 11, 1883. 

Dbab Sib : Yours of the 30th nit. received. Your previous letters of October 
22nd and November 16th came in due time. I must ask your pardon for delay of 
answer. Since the 15th nit. I have been deprived of the services of the Assistant 
Superintendent nntil the 7th inst., and, as a consequence, so many extra duties have 
devolved npon me, and my whole time was so constantly occupied, that I have been 
nnable to devote any attention whatever to the subject matter of your letter. In 
regard to the data you desire, I am sorry to say I am nnable to give yon anything 
reliable or satisfactory from our records, some of which were destroyed by fire three 
years ago. Our history of cases is made up from the best information we can ob. 
tain, just previous to or at the time of admission. In many cases little of their his- 
tory can be ascertained. To the question, '* Was the patient ever addicted to in- 
temperance in any form? " we often receive answers which are disproved or rendered 
doubtful by subsequent information. In the absence of reliable data on the sub- 
ject, I can hardly believe a conjecture would be of any value. A careful study of 
the direct and indirect influence of alcoholism in the causation of mental derange- 
ment is required to arrive at even an approximation of the true relation of cause 
and efiect. This opens up a wide range of enquiry upon a very important ques- 
tion, and I am free to confess that I am not prepared with the requisite data to 
defend and sustain an opinion, were I to venture one, as the result of personal 

observation. 

Very truly yours, 

A. H. KNAPP, 

SuperinUndervL 
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XIX. 

88 Market St., Lexington, Ky., Dec. 26, 1888. • 

Dbar Sib :— I am no longer Superintendent of the Eastern Kentucky Lunatic 
Asylum, and have not been for several months, consequently cannot give you the 
statistical information you denre as the records are no longer under my control. I 
have sent your letter or letters to the present incumbent, Dr. R. G. Chenault, and 
would advise that you open a correspondence with him. Accept my apologies with 
the above explanation for my apparent neglect, and believe me,* 

Very respectfully yours, 

W. O. BULLOCK. 
* No reply received from Dr. Chenanlt. 



XX. 

WESTERN KENTUCKY LUNATIC ASYLUM, 

HOFEiNSYiLLE, Ky., January 14, 1884. 

Dbab Sir : — ^An approximate estimate of intemperance as a cause, direct or 
indirect, of insanity in this institution is seven and one half per cent. Asylums 
have only been assigned districts in past few years, hence can not give you popula- 
tion from year to year. This Asylum was opened in 1854, has treated more than two 
thousand four hundred patients, or in full numbers two thousand four hundred and 

sixty-eight up to date. 

Respectfully yours, 

JAS. RODMAN, 

Superintendent, 

XXI. 

MOUNT HOPE RETREAT, 

Mabyland. 

Number of Patients Number of caMS of Ineanity 

Year. Admitted. caused by Intemperance. 

XAIiB. riMAIiB. 

1883 585 86 18 

In reference to the subject of intemperance we find on consulting the statistics 
that fifty-four of the persons treated were acknowledged to use liquors and tobacco 
in excess, and it was to the excessive use of these stimulants that the friends 
ascribed the foundations of the nervous difficulties which resulted in insanity. Thus 
abundant proof is at hand to show that intemperance does have a direct influence 
upon the production of this disease. Indeed eveiy year*s experience tends to 
demonstrate most conclusively, that intemperance itself does produce insanity, 
even when no predisposition to the disorder exists ; but, when we add to this habit 
the condition known as an insane temperament, or direct hereditary predisposition, 
the individual is doubly liable to an outbreak of mental disorder, which experience 
demonstrates is more persistent, and less liable to end in recovery than most of the 
so-called curable forms of insanity. When we think of the dire calamities and 
untold miseries likely to result from an attack of insanity produced by these causes, 
what a powerful incentive should it be to do everything possible to escape aa 
attack.* 

* This is an extract from the physidan^s annual report 
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XXII. 
BAY VIEW ASYLUM, 

BBPABTMBNT CITY ALMSHOUSB, 

Balthcobb Ck> , December 27, 1888. 

In answer to both your favors I wonld sa^ that the majority of our insane are 
received with no history and consequently on/ records do not enable me to give the 
information yon desire. 

Very respectfully, JOS. T. BARTLBTT, 

Bea, Physician. 

XXIII. 
ASYLUM FOR THE CHRONIC INSANE, 

WoRCESTBR, Mass., November 19,1883- 

lam imable to answer your questions for the reason that all the patients at 
this Asylum are transfers from other hospitals in the State, and we therefore know 
little or nothing of their previous history. 

Yours respectfully, 

H. M. JUMBY. 



XXIV. 
McLEAN ASYLUM, 

SoMEBYiiiLB, Mass., November 17, 1888. 

Deab Sm : — An examination of our books shows that a statement of numbers 
as called for by your blank form would lead to such erroneous conclusions that the 
information would be of bo value. 

During the first ten or fifteen years of the period since 1850, numbers of per. 
sons were admitted here of their own wish, with alcoholism ascribed as the 
cause of their temporary mental disturbance, which was not strictly insanity. 
Several persons came here for that cause a number of times in each for a number of 
years. It is impossible to give correct dates eliminating these errors that would 
thus be caused in a statement of numbers. 

This practice was finally discontinued, and of late years, I cannot say how many, 
only cases have been admitted with insanity as caused by alcoholism in which 
insanity has really appeared and continued for a length of time. 

I think that also of late years alcoholism may not have so readily been 
accepted as a i)ossible cause of insanity in our cases. 

For these reasons there would be a large apparent reduction in the number of 

cases of " alcoholism " without their having been any real reduction; this would form 

a source of error which cannot now be eliminated. For example : in 1850 the total 

number of cases treated in the Asylum during the year was 857 ; of these, 80 are 

recorded as cases of alcoholism. In 1882 the corresponding figures are 237 and 9. 

While I have no doubt insanity is caused by excesmve use of alcoholic beverages 

I am not prepared to express a decided opinion as to the greater or less prevalence 

of insanity due to that cause. In the dass of cases received here we do not see much 

<^it. 

^ Very truly yours, EDWARD COWLES, 

Superintendent, 



^^•1^ .•).'. %h. /. .^ 
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XXV 

BOSTON LUNATIC HOSPITAL. 

Number of Patienti Number of Caeet of Insftnity 

Year. Admitted. caased by Intemperance. 

ILAUi. FBMALI. 

1881 64 2 

1882 115 9 1 

1888 104 10 1 

Intemperance assigned as a canse on certificate, including cases of aloo* 

holism. 

THEO. FISHER, 

BupeHrUevdent. 

XXVL 

TAUNTON LUNATIC ASYLUM, 
Taunton, Mass. 

Nomber of Patients Nomber of Gaiei of Insanity 
Year. Admitted. caused by Intemperance. 



1864 380 24 4 

1865 406 10 4 

1856 447 15 7 

1857 505 87 12 

1858 550 31 86 

1859 532 40 9 

1860 586 48 11 

1861 618 52 9 

1862 619 37 12 

1863 617 86 16 

1864 606 81 12 

1865 660 14 10 

1866 551 80 9 

1867 606 29 12 

1868 649 85 7 

1869 668 85 5 

1870 768 29 9 

1871 762 20 8 

1872 828 80 8 

1878 ........ 846 26 6 

1874 889 29 20 

1875 985 85 14 

1876 1185 50 16 

1877 1244 ... 28 18 

1878 1208 21 8 

1879 752 14 4 

1880 749 16 8 

1861 828 26 6 

1882 786 25 5 
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Taunton, Mass., November 20, 1888. 

Dear Sir : I enclose 70a the table of statistics which 70a ask for, after some 
unavoidable dela7 which I regret. It is onl7 approximatel7 correct, but perhaps 
is as nearl7 so as such tables usuall7 are. It shows the number of insane per- 
sons admitted to the hospital in whom intemperance was the excitin/af, or one of 
the exciting causes of their insanit7. It includes cases of alcoholism properl7 so 
called, and also those whose mental disturbance of whatever t7pe was supposed 
to have resulted from the excessive use of alcoholic liquors. 

Yours trul7, 

W. BROWN. 



XXVII. 

DANVERS LUNATIC HOSPITAL AT DANVBRS, MASS. 

Number of Patients Nomber of CaseB of Insanitj 

Year. Admitted. caused by Intemperance. 



1878 222 25 11 

1879 633 44 22 

1880 607 13 13 

1881 626 69 20 

1882 656 78 28 

1883 721 64 24 



XXVIII. 
EASTERN MICHIGAN ASYLUM, 

PONTIAC, Mich., November 1, 1883. 

1)bab Sib : Enclosed please find the blank which 70U sent dul7 filled out. 
This Asylum was opened in 1878, and con8equentl7 no figures can be given back of 
that period. During the first 7ear a large number of patients were received imme- 
diately from the Michigan Asylum for the Insane at Kalamazoo and a relatively 
large number of alcoholic cases. By the term " Alcoholism," I understand what I 
have always denominated Alcoholic Insanity. Under this term are indudecL three 
distinct forms, which I will briefly describe as follows : 

1. Mania a poiu, or maniacal excitement caused by excessive alcoholic 
indulgence. It is of brief duration, and usually terminates in recovery. Where it 
does not, a condition is developed which constitutes a second variety. 

2. Chronic Alcoholism, This is characterized by haUudnations of sight and 
hearing, apprehensions of persecution and homicidal impulses. There are marked 
irritability, a malignant ingenuity in faolt finding, and a complete lack of appre- 
ciation of condition. 

3. The third variety is dipsomania proper. In this there is well marked 
depression, followed by an intense craving for alcoholic indulgence, lasting, 
usually, for a comparatively brief period, followed by abstinence and correct life, 
until the appetite for the vidous indulgence is re-awak«ied by a fresh attack of 
depreedon. 
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If 70a desire to have these cases discriminated, and to include merely cases of 
ehionic alcohoUsm, snch as are described under the second head, I can, of course, 
make the distinction. It seems to me, however, that they can be more correctly 
included under the general t6rm alcoholic insanity, since the mental disease in 
these cases is directiy to be traced to alcoholic indulgence. 

Very truly yours, 

HENRY M. HARD, 

Medical 8uperinten4ent. 

Komber of Patients Number of Caees of Insanity 

Year. Admitted. caused by Intemperance. 



XALB. 

1878 818 20 4 

1879 490 10 1 

1880 567 8 2 

1881 600 11 2 

1882 658 12 1 

1888 806 21 6 



XXIX. 

MICHIGAN STATE RETREAT, 
Detboit, Mich. 

Number of Patients Number of Cases of Insanity 

Year. Admitted. caused by Intemperance. 



1888 238 102 12 

The institution is self-supporting and is owned and conducted by the Sisters 
of Charity.* 

• The fLgareB are not included in Table I, because the Institution may, in a certain sonse, 
be daased with inebriates* homes. 



XXX. 

MICHIGAN ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 

Kalamazoo, November 28, 1888. 

Dbab Sir : Yours of the 15th inst is received. In reply would say, that our 
observations do not go to sustain the views entertained by many, that the excessive 
use of alcoholic beverages is a frequent exciting cause of mental disturbance ; in 
other words, mental disease. A glance at the table of causation, as printed in our 
last report, shows that out of 8584 patients, the exciting cause of only 159 was attri- 
buted to the excessive use of narcotics and alcoholic drinks. Wlidle the table is 
not absolutely correct, still we think it approximates the truth. 

The evil, however, resulting from excessive use of alcoholic beverages, cannot 
be estimated by the number who are made insane, but in order to fully appreciate 
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the extent of mitcliief done, we most etndj its remote eflfocts upon the race. I 
cannot, perhaps, better illustrate my meaning^ than by quoting from one of onr 
reports. Several years since a joxuig man was admitted into this Institution who 
had committed homicide while laboring under an attack of maniacal ezdtement ; he 
had always been a quarrelsome boy and had led a very irregular life. The follow- 
ing facts were ascertained in reference to the family history : His grandfather had 
been an influential citizen in the city where he lived, and had held positions of 
honor and trust. He was a man of sound health both mental and physical, but a 
high liver, and irregular and intemperate in his habits. His chUdren possessed less 
vigorous constitutions and were in every respect his inferiors. The father of the 
patient was intemperate, quarrelsome, and shiftless. Several of the grandchildren 
have been insane, and two inmates of this Institution. 

In this case the impairment of the nervous energy by excesses of various kinds, 
while producing ibaiked efiects upon the vigorous constitution of the grandfather, 
was made apparent in the children by general mental and phyi^cal enfeeblement» 
as well as moral degeneracy, and finally reached its full development in the grand- 
children, in whom it aiteumed the form of insanity. 

Many of the e{>ilet]ftics, idiots, and insane in the land, aife ofibprings of drunken 
parents, to say nothing of those defections beings found in our penitentiaries. 

In conclusion x>ermit me to say that in my opinion alcohol is the greatest enemy 

of mankind. 

Yours very truly. 

GEO. C. PALMER, 

Medical SuperinUndent, 

XXXI. 

MINNESOTA HOSPITAL FOR INSANE. 

St. Pbter, Minnesota. 

Nomber of Patients 
Year. Admitted. 



1867 97 

1868 47 

1869 180 

1870 143 

1871 139 

1873 118 

1873 140 

1874 194 

1875 188 

1876 253 

1877 237 

1878 249 

1879 248 

1880 232 

1881 172 

1882 267 

1888 253 



Number of Cases of Insanitj 


catosed by Intempeiance. 


HALS. 


FBMALB. 


2 


1 


. . ... 


1 


6 


1 


5 


• . • • • . . 


16 


1 


9 


• • • • • • • 


13 


2 


20 


■ • • • • • • 


19 


1 


27 


1 


17 


2 


21 


. • • • • • . 


21 


2 


20 


• . • • • • • 


16 


• • • • • • • 


28 


• . . * • • • 


26 


» • • • • • • 



C. W. BARTLBTT, M. D., 

SuperirUendent 
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XXXII. 
MISSISSIPPI STATE LUNATIC ASYLUM, 

Jackson, Miss., October 29, 1888. 

Deab Sib : In reply to jour circular letter I will answer to the best of my 
ability. It is quite difficult to ascertain the causes of insanity in tliis State. About 
one-fourth are reported as being unknown. 

Very respectfully yours, 

T. J. MITCHELL, M. D. 

Superintendent, 



Yeu, 
1855 


Number of Ffttl«nt8 
Admitted. 

51 


Naml>er of Casen of Insa 
Caused by Intemperan< 

MALB. WWM 

3 


mit7 
se. 

AIM, 

• 

• 

1 
1 


1856 


64 





1857 


71 


1 


1858 


90 


1 


1859 


.. .... 109 


3 


1860 


115 






1861 


136 


3 




1863 


131 






1863 


130 






1864 


106 






1865 


113 






1866 


119 


1 




1867 


146 






1868 


136 






1869 


148 , 






1870 


166 


8 




1871 


163 






1873 


337 


8 




1878 


304 


3 




1874 


., 805 






1876 


331 






1876 


336 


1 




1877 


840 


4 




1878 


393 


3 




1879 


394 


,... 3 




1880 


403 


3 




1881 


439 


5 




1883 


420 


3 




1883 


439 


1 













xxxin. 

MISSOURI STATE LUNATIC ASYLUM No. 3, 

This report is given from our Biennial reports as reported to the General Asseoi* 
bly of the State. 

If your object is to show what proportion of insanity alcoholic drinks, used to 
excess, produces. Asylum reports cannot be relied upon, because often insanity is 
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the cause of excessive drinkingr, and Superintendents have no means of ascertain^ 
ing the facts. Another unsettled and important point in relation to this vital 
question should be considered : how many weary and exhausted brains are saved 
from disease and ruin by the proper use of alcoholic stimulants ? 





Very truly, 










GEO. 


0. CORTLETT, M. D., 

Superintendent, 


fear. 


Number of Patients 
Admitted. 




Number of Cases of Insanity 
Caased by Intemi>erance. 

XALB. TEXAia. 


1876 


293 




7 


1878 


286 




KA*« Ifi >.••.••« da 


1880 


138 




O 


1880 


816 




■ M A A mr •AAAAAaa ^ 











XXXIV. 
STATE LUNATIC ASYLUM, 

Fulton, Mo., December 5th, 1883. 

Yours of the 80th ult., received. Your previous letters were also received, 
but I was quite unwell at the time and hence failed to respond. Although I have 
been connected with this Institution nearly 26 years I regret to state that I have not 
at present a complete file of the reports from the opening of the Asylum in 1851. 
I was herefrom the opening of the Institution till 1865, when I resigned on account 
of impaired health and returned again in January, 1873. During the period of my 
absence the reports were in some way so scattered that I was able to obtain only 
one nearly complete file, and this is now in the hands of a gentlemen who is pre- 
paring a history of this State. I do not know his present locality. The number 
of cases of insanity in this Institution that have resulted from the excessive use of 
alcoholic beverages has been small compared with a majority of other like institu- 
tions. The very large majority of our patients are from the rural districts where 
intemperance does not to any great extent prevail. There are the hospitals for the 
insane in St. Louis, one St. Louis Goimty Asylum, designed to acconmiodate all the 
insane poor in city and county, and one imder the control of the Catholics for private 
or pay patients. We have only two State Institutions, the one here and one at St. 
Joseph, Mo. Most of our hospitals for the insane, largely filled Irom the cities, report 
a large per cent, from alcoholism. Since my return, January 1873, we have admitted 
(2,000) two thousand and ten patients, and from the best history we could obtain at 
the date of their admission only seventy seven of the whole number resulted from 
intemperance. The whole number admitted since the opening of the Asylum has 
been 3,976. The Institution when first opened only accommodated 80 X)atients, and 
we now have 521, but are overcrowded. The building had reached its present ca- 
pacity before I resigned in 1865. The per cent, from intemperance of the 1,966, 
after substracting the 2,010, was perhaps a little larger than that, as we 
admitjted patients from St. Louis part of the time. If I had any file of reports, I 
oould give you an accurate statement. 

Very respectfully, J. R. P. SMITH, 

8upt. Phpsieian. 
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XXXV. 

ALBXUN BROTHERS' HOSPITAL AND INSANE ASYLUM, 

St. Louis, December 8, 1888. 

Dbab Sib : — Yoar letter enclosing blank came to hand in due time. It is 

only a couple of years since we opened our Miserecordia Asylum and have kept 

no special record of it. Our main building being the general hospital for ailments 

of aU deseriptionSf it is not possible, except with a great amount of labor, to comply 

with your request. During the present year we have erected an addition which 

enables us to accommodate forty patients, whereas heretofore we had room for only 

twenty in the Insane Department. At present we have 18 patients, only one of 

whom can be said to owe his affliction to the excessive indulgence in intoxicating 

drinks. During the entire year we had ten patients who became such througk 

excessive drinking. 

Respectfully yours, 

BROTHER JOCUNDUS SCHIFFER. 



XXXVI. 

ST. LOUIS INSANE ASYLUM, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Total nmnber of Number of caaes of Ineanity 

Tear. Admissions. caused by Intemperance. 

XALB. rSKAUI. 

1883 2,204 160 41 

From the opening of the Asylum, April 23rd, 1869. 



xxxvn. 

NEBRASKA ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 

Lincoln, Nkb. 

I cannot give the statistics asked for. I know it is bad enough, bad beyond 
comprehension. 

H. MATHEWSON. 



xxxvin. 



NEW HAMPSHIRE ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 

CoNOOBD, October 29, 1833. 
Dbab Sm : — I regret very much that our records are not sufficiently explicit 
on the point in question to be of any especial service to you, otherwise I should 
have been mest glad to send them to you. 

Very truly yours, 

C. H. BANCROFT. 
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XXXIX. 

NEW JERSEY STATE LUNATIC ASYLUM, 

TRBi!nx)N, N. J., January 4, 1884. 

Drab Sm : — In reply to jour favor, I would state that we have at present 

under care in our institution six hundred and thirty-three patients — three hundred 

and thirteen men and three hundred and ninety women. Of the whole number we 

have only eleven, possibly twelve, that are strictly cases of alcoholism. Of persons 

whose parents (one or both of them) are intemperate, we have a large number 

under care. 

Very truly yours, 

J. W. WARD. 



XL. 



PASSAIC COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUM. 



Year. Number of Patients 
Admitted. 



Number of Cases of Insanity 
caased by Intemperance. 



1888. 



43 



XALB. 
10 



rSMALB. 



29 



WM. NELSON, 



XLI. 

Burlington, N. J., December 8, 1883. 

Dbab Sib : — I am much interested in your investigation, and await the result 
with considerable concern. 

What the people want is truth, and 1 am glad to find that in your letter you do 
not indicate anything like a bias in any particular direction, but leave the matter 
entirely open to the construction of your correspondents. It would be more in 
accordance with science, and really more likely to eliminate the exact truth if your 
inquiries were conducted upon a specific basis. 

Many persons who have charge of the insane, especially in almshouses, are 
likely to judge hastily and incorrectly. If they find that an insane person has 
ever used intoxicants, they may decide without further investigation that the 
insanity has been caused by the drink, while the real truth may be, as I am confi- 
dent it is in many cases, that both insanity and inebriety belong to the same class 
of disorders, and that they both spring from a family or constitutional tendency to 
insanity or to drunkenness. Insanity is often the cause of inebriety, and so 
inebriety is the cause of insanity, especially in cases in which there is a family 
tendency to either or both, and I believe that so inflexible is this law of heredity 
that in considering the causation of insanity, the limitation of inebriety as a cause 
may be traced to those in whom exists this constitutional tendency. As there is 
no hope of securing answers to your inquiry, based upon this fact, I fear you will 
not get actual results that will be satisfactory to scientific men, although the 
answers to your general question may be such as shall encourage farther enquiries 
based upon a more exact and scientific standard. 

Yours, etc., 

JOSEPH PARBISH, M. D. 
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Pembbrton, Dec. 8, 1888. 

Deab Sib : The letter and blank of the Brewers' Association enclosed with 
yours just received. In reply there is not a record in Burlington Asylum to 
throw any light upon the question at issue. 

I do not recall a single case where insanity is caused by alcohol — I know 
nothing of their family history. Much might be lean&ed of the more intelligent 
patients by oral questions. 

If you will appoint a time I would be pleased to accompany you through the 

institution, and see what might be gathered in reference to it, from the patients 

themselves.* 

Tery truly yours, 

To Db. Joseph Pabbish. E. HOLLINGSHEAD. 

* No data could be obtained from this Institation. 



XLII. 
NEW JERSEY STATE ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 

MoBBis Plains, N. J., December 26, 1888. 

Deab Sib : I have received your several favors asking for the number of 
cases of "alcoholism" that have been received and treated in this asylum of 
late, as compared with those of an earlier period. In answering your enquiry, I 
desire first to express my regret that so much delay has occurred in my response 
to your very courteous letter. 

This has arisen entirely from the impression, after examining records of cases 
that it would be impossible to arrange statistics on the subject sufficiently accur- 
ate to serve any useful purpose. The grounds of inaccuracy are as follows : 

First, the impo^ssibility of obtaining information as to the cause or causes of 
cases of mental derangement in many instances. Second, its unreliable character 
when received from very ignorant or untruthful friends. Third, the uncertainty 
of the character of the disease, whether from alcoholic stimulants alone, or from 
the effects of several causes combined to develop it, in which case it might properly 
be called an ordinary case of insanity. With one set of observers it might be 
regarded in this way, and by another in the opposite. Again the policy and prac> 
tice of institutions, corporate, state and city, vary so much in regard to the ad- 
mission of this class as insane, that it is impossible to compare the cases of one 
with the other. 

While city institutions are compelled to receive all who are lawfully com- 
mitted to them, state and corporate, may and do exercise a degree of discretion in 
some cases. Again, while some of the latter institutions choose to receive all of 
this class of persons for whom application is made, others desire to exclude them 
to the greatest possible extent. In view, then, of these and other reasons that 
might be stated, and believing that any statistics of the kind you ask would be 
inaccurate, and therefore misleading or absolutely worthless, I respectfully de- 
cline to make other answers to your enquiries. 

Respectfully yours, 

H. N. BUTTOLPH, M. D., 

8uper>^iendent of Asylum. 

XLin. 
For Waid*8 laland Asylam see end of Appendix A. 
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XLIV. 

MONROE CO. INSANE ASYLUM, 

RocHBSTBB, N. Y., December 21, 1883. 

Deab Sir : Yours of the 19th at hand. In this small county asylum, no 
properly tabulated records have been made or kept until a very recent date. 
Our patients here are all of a chronic class, having been treated in the State 
Asylum for two years or more before they are sent here for custodial care, and it is 
not always an easy matter to determine the true causes of the mental malady. 

In my opinion, however, alcohol is not noto as operative as a cause of menial 
disease as it was ten years ago, or rather there are fewer cases of insanity trace- 
able to alcoholism in this community than was formerly the case. 

Very respectfully yours, W. L. LORD, 

SuperinteThdeTU, 





XLV. 






ERIE COUNTY 


ASYLUM, 




Buffalo Plains, N. Y. 


Year. 


Number of Patients 
Admitted. 


Number of Cases of Insanity 
cuased by Intemperance. 


1880 


334 


MALE. TBXAIiB. 

1 1 


1881 


363 


11 1 


1882 


389 


2 1 



XLVI. 

HUDSON RIVER STATE HOSPITAL, 

PouGHEEEPSiE, N. Y., December 1, 1888. 



Year. 
1872 


Number of Patients 
Admitted. 

, 219 


Number of Cases of Insanity 
caused by Intemperance. 

MiJJE. 7BMALB. 

.... 10 2 


1873 


, 199 


10 




1874 


190 


.... 8 


1 


1875 


132 


.... 8 




1876 


153 


5 


1 


1877 


172 


5 


2 


1878 


139 


8 


2 


1879 


128 


.... 5 


1 


1880 


160 


.... 6 


2 


1881 


179 


12 * .. 




1882 


211 


13 




1883 


277 


22 


2 



Dbab Sib : This hospital was opened in October, 1871, as an institution for the 
treatment and cure of cases of insanity. We do not receive inebriates unless they 
have been pronounced insane, and as such are committed here. We have, 
therefore, had but few cases of what may be properly termed *' alcoholism.'' The 
above table shows the number of patients received since the openingr of the 
hospital in which intemperance was the supposed excitingr cause of mental 
derangement as compared with the whole number of admissions. 

Very truly yourd, 8. M. CLEAVELAND. 



^J»^im 
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XLVII. 

STATE LUNATIC ASYLUM, 
Utica, New York. 



Number of Patients 
Year. Admitted. 



1850 ........ 367 

1851 366 

1852 390 

1853 424 

1854 890 

1855 375 

1856 ^42 

1857 235 

1858 333 

1859 312 

1860 337 

1861 295 

1862 287 

1863 287 

1864 319 

1865 856 

1866 ..... . . 388 

1867 401 

1868 382 

1869 463 

1870 481 

1871 516 

1872 399 

1873 410 

1874 368 

1875 432 

1876 436 

1877 460 

1878 427 

1879 418 

1880 468 

1881 411 

1882 412 

1883 404 



Number of Caees of Insanity 


caused by Intemperance. 


MALX. 


FBMAIiB 


21 


2 


44 


1 


41 


5 


61 


3 


42 


3 


35 


. . . . • . • 


27 


2 


81 


2 


20 


• • • • • • • 


24 


• . • • • X 


19 


• • • • • • • 


15 


1 


14 


.... <e 


12 


. . . . . . ■ 


81 


. . . . . . . 


80 


2 


18 


. . • . . * . 


21 


4 


21 


2 


19 ... 


2 


25 


2 


36 ... 


8 


83 


2 


39 .... 


6 


29 


5 


43 


6 


83 


2 


80 


5 


20 ... 


5 


27 


. • . . . X 


27 


2 


25 


4 


28 


..... 4 


36 .... 


2. 



The drunkards are not included in tbe number of cases of alcoholism. 



XLVIII. 

ST. VINCENT'S REFUGE FOR THE INSANE, 
AT Harbison, N. Y. 

Number of Patients . . Nmmber of Cases of Insanity 

Year. Admitted. cansod by Intemperance. 

X4IA. rXXALS. 

ises 39 1 
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XLIX. 

8TAXE HOMOBOPATHIC ASYLUM FOB THE INSANE, 
MiDDLBTOWN, Orange Ck)., N. T. 



Number of PatientB 
Admitted. 



Number of CMes of Inaanitj 
caused by Intempentnce. 



X874 60 

1875 152 

1876 196 

1877 928 

1878 284 

1879 283 

1880 811 

1881 840 

1882 891 

1883 609 



2 

•• •••••••• •• 

1 1 

•• •••••••■ •• 

2 1 

2 1 

1 1 

4 

9 2 

5 



L. 



Tear. 


Admitted. 


1854 


39 


1855 


98 


1856 


119 


1857 


101 


1858 


164 


1859 


139 


1860 


193 


ISCl 


382 


1862 


222 


1863 


169 


1864 


220 


1865 


213 


1866 


132 


1867 


167 


1868 


223 


1869 


202 


1870 


260 


1871 


232 


1872 


369 


W73 


227 


1874 


234 


1875 


218 


1876 


251 


1877 


221 


1878 


165 


1879 


194 


♦1880 


419 


*ia8i 


491 


im 


M^ 


• BflMOIiXtt tiildtmte. 


• « 



MARSHALL INFIBMART, 

Tkoy. Now York. 

Number of Patienta Number of Caaea of Inaaalty 

caused by Intemperance. 



2 
2 
5 
8 
11 
13 
24 
26 
26 
27 
27 
44 
37 
40 
68 
49 
58 
60 
65 
70 
76 
60 
77 
73 
49 
57 
106 

e$ 

100 



1 
1 

8 
8 
8 

6 



2 
8 
1 
3 
8 
I 
4 
1 
8 
4 
4 
8 
6 
3 
6 

6 

4 
6 



« . 9 • • 



'^••■^"^^ 
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LI. 
BUFFALO STATE ASYLUM FOR THE INSAtlE. 

Number of Patients Number of Gmos of Ineanilf 

Tmt. Admitted. oKised by Intempenmoe. 



1881 219 88 6 

1883 278 25 7 

1883 266 28 7 

The asjlam was opened for patientB In November, 1880. During the jear 
1881 there were admitted 219 x^atienta. Of this nnmber, Intemperance was recog- 
nized as a causative element in 84 cases ; out of 273 cases in 1882, admitted in 8ft 
cases. In 1883 ; 35 cases out of 265. 

Acute cases are received from the eight Judicial districts, and counties of 

Monroe and Steuhen. 

* 

LIL 
SANFORD HALL, PRIVATE ASYLUM, 
Flushihg, N. Y. 



Tear. 
1854 


Number of PatientB 
Admitted. 

59 


Number of Cases of Insanitj 
csased by Intemperance. 

XAUE. rmtuiA 


1855 


62 


2 




1856 


65 


4 




1867 


63 


1 


1 


1858 


48 


2 ..., 




1859 
1860 


58 

58 


3 
1 


» • • • • • • 


1861 


48 


8 




1862 


68 


5 


1 


1863 


49 




1 


1864 


61 


6 




1865 


53 


6 




1866 


52 


8 




1867 


62 


7 


1 


1868 
1869 


49 

47 


4 

4 


2 


1870 


41 




1871 


44 , 






1872 


43 


2 




1873 


47 


3 


1 


1874 


Ad 


1 




1875 


60 


2 




1876 


49 


2 
4 


1 


1877 


49 : 


.... 1 


1878 


89 


2 




1879 


41 


1 




1880 


44 


1 




1881 
1882 


46 

45 


»•• «• . • • m 4 

2 


» • • • • • • 

I 
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Lin. 

Asylum, Minkeola, N. Y., December 8, 1888. 

Dbab Sib : Yours of the 30th received, in reply would say I have been 
through the wards of the Queen's County Asylum for the past five years in my 
official capacity, but have had charge only since the last month, and during that 
time have had a more careful study of the patients ; I can say to your enquiries 
we have bat two cases, one male and one female, attributable to the use of 
strong drink ; we number at this time one hundred and twenty, 58 males and 63 
females. Hoping these few lines may meet the desired end and your full ap- 
proval, I am, etc. 9 

Respectfully, 

CHAS. H. CLEMENT, 

Superintendeni* 

LIV. 

INSANE ASYLUM, 

Onondaga, N. Y., December 28th, 1888. 

Dbab Sib : — ^Your favor of November 80th, reached me in due time, but owing" 
to a total lack of statistics I have neglected to reply to it. No books relating to 
this subject have been kept in the institution, and I have been here less than six 
months, so I am hardly in a position to answer it. 

However, I should j udge that at least one half of the males admitted during 
my service here have used alcohol to excess, but its share in producing the insanity 
I am not prepared to state, but in at least four cases it has seemed to me that it was 
the direct exciting cause, but the predisposition existed before. The habits of those 
who have been here for a long time previous to their coming here are something 
of which I know nothing. 

This report is exceedingly imperfect, but I can do no better in the total absence 

of records. 

Yours respectfully, 

A. A. ALDRICH, 

Med, Superintendent, 

LV. 

INSANE ASYLUM OP NORTH CAROLINA, 

RAiiBiGH, N. C, November 19th, 1883. 

Dbab Sib : — ^Your favor of the 15th, asking for certain information relative to 
" alcoholism " received. Under the laws of committal of insane persons in this 
State, so little of the previous history is required and the facts elicited are so meagre 
that it is generally very unsatisfactory and unreliable, and among the least reliable 
are the causes many of which are no doubt collateral, or incidental circumstances 
and not causes. We have to rely upon opinions given upon little formality, elicited 
by magistrates of but little experience, and frequently upon observation of no 
physician at all. My observations, during sixteen yean experience here in an 
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institation with a capacity for only 250 patients, does not indicate any very consi* 

derable amount of insanity produced by alcoholism. It falls short I think of that 

produced by excessive use of tobacco and opium. This observation is to be taken 

however in connection with the fBud that cases of dipsomania are not admitted 

here. 

Yours truly, 

BUGENE GBISSOM. 



LVI. 

LUNATIC ASYLUM, 

East Portland, Oregon. 

Deab Sm :— It is quite impossible from the data I have at hand to furnish you 
the desired infprmation. I am quite satisfied from personal observations that much 
insanity is caused by alcoholism, especially by that habit continued over a long 
period, and resulting in chronic and irreparable injury to the brain. 

Yours truly, 

S. E. JOSEPHI. 



LVII. 

DAYTON ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 

Dayton, Ohio, December 13, 1888. 

Deab Sib : This asylum was opened September 1, 1855, since which time 
there have been admitted 2,744 males, 2,606 females. Of this number the cause 
of insanity alleged to be intemperance for males is 221, females 10. Owing to 
the great amount of work now on hand and want of time, it is impossible to sepa* 
rate the number into their several years. 

Very respectfully, 

H. A. COBEY, Superintendent, 
Per J. A. M., See. 

LVIII. 

COLUMBUS ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 

Number of Patienti Number of Cmos of Insanitj 

Tear. Admitted. caused by Intemperance. 



1881 329 12 

1888 290 16 



LIX. 

LONOVIEW ASYLUM, 
Cabthaob, Ohio. 

Number of Patient! Number of Caaei of Inianity 

Tear. Admitted. caused by Intemperance. 

XALV. TEMLkUL 

1882 4647 898 85 
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LX. 

ATHENS ASTLUM FOR THE INSANE, 

Athens, Ohio. 



Tmt. 

1874 


Niiin1)er of Patltnts 
Admitted. 

701 


NnmlH 
cai 

MALI 

82 


1875 


262 


17 


1876 


241 


13 


1877 


297 


12 


1878 


212 


7 


1879 


202 


11 


1880 


. 240 


7 


1881 
1882 


198 

216 


17 
16 


1888 


216 


13 



Number of Caaes of Insanity 
caused by Intemperance. 



8 



1 
1 



8 

The above represents the total number in which intemperance was attributed 

as a cause directly; indirectly it was a factor in many more cases, especially among 

females. 

A. B. BICHABDSON, 

BuperintendetU. 

LXI. 

CLEVELAND ASTLUM FOR THE INSANE, 

Gleybland, Ohio, December 4, 1888. 

Dbab Sib : It has been my intention for some time past to answer your 
previous communications touching the matter of alcoholism in this asylum. 
Absence from here, and sickness in my family, have prevented me from so 
doing, and I trust you will appreciate the force of my reasons for this delay in 
writing you. 

I have to inform you that this asylum was burned in September, 1872, and 
at that time so many of the records and former reports were destroyed, I cannot 
give you all the details you desire. The asylum has been in operation twenty- 
nine years, and during that period 5,582 patients have been admitted,, and in the 
table of causes 280 cases are ascribed to intemperance as a cause of their insanity. 
During the last year we admitted 244 patients, and in eighteen of these cases 
the cause was -attributed to intemperance. The population /rom which we draw 
our cases numbers 700,000, is partly urban and partly rural, but the capacity of 
our ayslum (640) is sufficient to accommodate more than one-half of the existing, 
and three-fourths of the occurring cases. The causation of insanity is of a com- 
plex character, and I do not see how it will be possible to determine with any- 
thing like positiveness what percentage of cases is caused by alcohol alone. 
Permit me to refer you to a little book, written by Dr. D. Hack Luke in 1878, 
entitled '* Insanity and its Production." See page 99. I may have, after a little 
time an opportunity to write you further on the subject. 

Yours truly, 

J; -STRONG. 
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BTATB HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, 

Danyille, Pa., November 17, 1888. 

Dbab Sir : In reply to yours of the 15th inst. making inquiry as to the pre* 
valence of mental disturbance from use of alcoholic beverages, I wish to say 
briefly, that the causes assigned by friends of patients for their insanity are very 
often very incorrectly given, and that the statistics thus made up are both defec- 
tive and erroneous, lis incidental remarks made long subsequently to the admis- 
sion of patients, clearly show. I give for this reason no statistics ; my opinion is 
that there is much mental defect and insanity from the effect of alcohol taken by 
the sufferer himself, and also by the parents of the patient. Within a month, 
two brothers have been admitted made insane with excessive drink * 

Very truly yours, S. S. SCHULTZ, 

Superintendent. 

* Subsequent inqvirj revealed the ftct, that nothing reliable bearing on this aiiblect can be 
obtained. 

Lxm. 

PHILADELPHIA HOSPITAL, 

11 Month, 21, 1888. 

Dbab Sm : Aside from heredity, I believe there is no cause so frequently pro- 
ductive of insanity, as the excessive use of alcoholic beverages. 

Very respectfully, D. D. RICHARDSON, 

" Phytician-in-Chirf. 

hxrv. 

WESTERN PENNSYLVANU HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, 

DixHONT, Allbghbnt Co., Pa., December 8, 1888. 

Deab Sib : In answer to your letter, I may say that no record is kept in this 
asylum that would enable us to answer your questions fully and satisfactorily to 
ourselves, without an immense amount of work. 

I think, however, that about one-third of the cases upon the male side of the 

house are brought here through a disease of brain resulting from the use of 

alcohol. 

Very truly yours, J. A. REED, M. D. 



LXV. 
STATE HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, 

NOBBIBTOWN. Pa. 

Number of Patients Nunber of Cases of Insanity caused by 

Year. Admitted. Alcoholism in its widest sense. 



1880 295 21 

1881 424 80 

1882 494 85 

1883 532 81 

The female dejMurtment is entirely separate from the male and in charge of Dr. 
Alice Bennett. Patients are drawn from Philadelphia and the six Southeastern 
couBties of Pennisylvania. 
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LXVI. 

STATE HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, 

Wabren, Pknn. 

Nunber of Patients Number of Cases of Insanltj 

Year. Admitted. caused by Intemperance. 

MALI. WMMAIM. 

1881 199 8 

1882 855 6 

1888 423 6 1 



LXVII. 
STATE LUNATIC HOSPITAL, 

HABBTSBURa, PA. 

Number of Patients Number of Ca»es of Insanity 

Year. Admitted. caused by Intemperance. 

MALI. rncAiiS. 
1880 121 2 

1882 64 4 3 

From the beginning 4,563 patients of which 125 suffered from the effects of 
intemperance. 

LXVIII. 

ASYLUM FOR THE RELIEF OF PERSONS DEPRIVED OF THE USE OP 

THEIR REASON, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Report of 1888 shows intemperance to have been the cause of insanity in 
118 cases oat of a total of 1,068, admitted daring a namber of years. 



TiXTX. 
PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 

Number of insane persons admitted to this department of the hospital from 
the time it was opened in October, 1859, to the first of January, 1884, was 2,212. 

Of these 2,212 persons the insanity was caused by intemperance in 285 cases. 
Of these 285 the following number would sooner or later have become insane from 
other causes: 66. 

Of the insane persons admitted (2,212), 18 per cent.(285) became so from intem- 
perance. 

S. PRESTON JONES, 

ModiecU Superintendent. 

LXX. 

BURN BRAE, 

Clifton Heights, Delaware Co., Pa., Dec. 4, 1888. 

Deab Sib : — Regretting inability to fill out your blank, would at the same 
time say that the result of my observations shows that in a large proportion of cases 
of general paralysis of insane, the history received with them declares them to 
hjave been intemperate previous to the development of the disease. 

Very respectfully, R. A. GIVEN, 

Per J, H. P. 
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LXXI. 

BUTLER HOSPITAL, 

Providence, Dec. 15, 1888. 



Number of Patients 
Year. Admitted. 



1850 118 

1851 127 

1852 142 

1858 186 

1864 181 

1855 187 

1856 142 

1857 140 

1858 185 

1859 185 

1860 127 

1861 185 

1862 182 

1868 180 

1864 ,. 182 

1865 181 

1866 119 

1867 181 

1868 ........ 150 

1869 154 

1870 95 

1871 114 

1872 184 

1878 129 

1874 , 127 

1875 ........ 148 

1876 145 

1877 156 

1878 170 

1879 148 

1880 171 

1881 166 

1882 188 

1888 195 



Number of Cases of Insanity 
caused by Intemperance. 


MAIM. 


WMKALM. 


4 


• . . . . • 


8 


1 


5 


1 


2 


2 


1 




. • .... 


1 


2 




. . .... 


1 


2 




8 




8 




4 




8 




8 




6 




1 




'9 .... 




11 


1 


5 




6 




5 


1 


12 




16 




10 




7 




8 




7 


1 


12 


7 


8 


8 


11 


2 


14 


2 


14 


2 


11 


2 


7 


4 



The patients are mainly from Rhode Island, which has a population of a little 
lees than 800,000, bat many come from other states. 
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LXXII. 
SOUTH CAROLINA LUNATIC ASYLUM, 



Year. 
1870 


Columbia. 

Nunber of Pattents 
Admitted. 

822 


Number of Cases of Insanity 
caused by Intemperance. 

MAIM, nUAU 

8 


1871 


205 


5 


1878 


809 


5 1 


1876 


800 


14 


1878 


806 


22 ....'.... 


1879 
1880 


875 

420 


11 1 

9 


1881 


490 


14 1 


1882 


550 


16 


1888 


608 


19 2 









LXXIIL 
TENNESSEE HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 



Tear. 



Number of Patients 
Admitted. 



1870 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 ........ 

1881 

1882 



Number of Cases of Insanity 
caused by Intemperance. 



HALE. 

852 10 

869 10 

872 5 

870 8 

871 9 

880 7 

886 8 

872 10 

876 11 

879 7 

888 6 

896 4 

408 5 



racAUB. 
1 

1 

5 

8 

9 

4 

8 

4 

5 

2 

4 . 

4 

2 



LXXIV. 

VERMONT ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 

Brattlbbobo, Vt., November 19, 1883. 

Dbab Sib : — Your dicnlar letters duly received. In reply would say that I am 
able to give yon the exact percentage of cases due to intemperance in tke admis- 
don to this Institution for ten years past, during which I have been in charge. I 
cannot without great labor eliminate them from preceding admissions. 

The percentage for the time mentioned is about six and four tenths i)er cent. 

Yours truly, 

J. DRAPER, 

SHperintendent. 
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LXXV. 

WESTERN LUNATIC ASTLUM, 
BTAxmros, VmaiNiA. 



Ye«r. 
1850 


Number of Pfttiente 
Admitted. 

848 




1851 


406 ...... 




1858 


488 




1853 


460 




1854 


464 




1855 


467 




1856 


468 




1857 


456 




1858 


485 


* 


1859 


431 




188d 


519 




1888 


684 





Namber of CaiOB of InBanitj 
CMised by Intemperanoe. 



29 

29 

29 ........ a 

32 3 

Sony we bsm't the means at kand now to give jou all the above slatisfeics. 

Very truly, R. S. HAMILTON, 

PerH. 



LXXVI. 

EASTERN LUNATIC ASYLUM, 

WiLLiAMSBiTBG, ViRGiNtA, November 20, 1883. 



Year. 

1868 


Namber of Patients 
Admitted. 

242 


Namber of Cases of Insanity 
caased by Intemperanoe. 

XALB. IVMAU 


1869 


224 




• • • e ■ 


1870 


278 






1871 


265 




• • • # # 


1872 


288 


2 


• • • V a 


1878 


., 311 


3 , 


1 


1874 


234 


2 


1 


1875 


366 


1 




1876 


867 


1 , 




1877 


378 


8 




1878 


376 


6 




1879 


867 


1 , 




1880 


408 


4 




1881 


426 


6 




1882 


469 


8 




1888 


686 


9 





Records prior to this time incomplete on this point. 

From the beginning (1868), 1208 patients, of which 46 sufiered from the effects 

of intemperance. 

RICHARD A. WISE, M. D., 

ffuperintendent 



^^••t.'i'j:.. 
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Lxxvn. 

CENTRAL LUNATIC ASYLUM, 
Richmond, Va. 

Number of Patients Nomber of Cases of Insanity 

Year. Admitted. caused by Intemperance. 



1882-83 184 1 



LXXVin. 

WEST VIRGINIA HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, 

Weston, West Va. 

Number of Patients Number of Cases of Insanity 

Year. Admitted. caosed by Intemperance. 



1888 685 59 



• • 



LXXIX. 

WISCONSIN STATE HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, 

Mbndota, October 29, 1888. 

Dear Sib : I am sorry to state that our statistical tables for the past twenty- 
three years will not allow me to fill out your blank. It could not be done except 
to go oyer all the cases individoally in our books, which would take months to do, 
and then it would be only guess-work^ as the friends and relatives wiU not (tdmU 
<Kleo7ioligm as a cause of insanity in these particular cases. 

Very respectfully, 

R. M. WIOGINGTON, 

Superintendent. 



ii\ x,x.. 

MILWAUKEE ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 

Waxtwatosa, Wis. 

Number of Cases of Insanity due to nse of 
Nnmber of Patients Alcoholic Liquors and also Cases 

Admitted. dassifled as Inebriates. 



1880 245 18 

1881 126 11 

1882 96 8 

1888 117 21 
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NEW YORK CITY ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 



Wabd's IsLAin), N. Y, 

DsAB Sm : Enclosed please find the tables which extend from 1876 to 1881. * * 
In considering their probable bearing on the subject of year inquiry, it is necessary 
to understand that a relatively small number of those given under the heading of 
Intemperance is solely due to that cause, but that in the majority several causes 
co-operate ; whilst it is not denied that intemperance may be at the root of other 
influences, as loss of work and consequent destitution, etc., 

Very respectfully, 

A. E. MacDONALD, 

Medical Superintendent, 

Showing the habits of persons admitted or discharged respectively at the New 

York City Insane Asylum, Ward's Island : 



Year. 
1876 
1877 



Admitted. Intemperate. Temperate. Abstinent. Unknown. 

. 881 205 129 24 23 

. 494 225 210 51 8 



In 1878 the statistical tables were changed so as to exhibit the habits of those 
*' discharged during the year." the information in this case being much more 
reliable than in the case of those recently admitted : 



Yeab. 


Adiottkd. 


DlSOHABOED. 




467 


Intemperate. 


Temperate. 


Abstinent. 


Unknown. 


Total. 


1878 


127 


69 


3 


55 


254 


1879 


893 


139 


95 


3 


49 


286 


1880 


436 


181 


139 


2 


60 


382 


1881 


512 


197 


131 


24 


107 


436 



APPENDIX B. 



TABLES II, III, IV AND V. 



STATISTICS OF INEBRIETY. 
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APPENDIX C. 



TABLES VI, VII AND VIII. 



CAUSES OF DEPENDENCE OF SIX HUNDRED AND 

SEVENTY-ONE PAUPERS. 
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TA-BLE VI. 



Showing Age, Nativity, Edacation, Occapation and Cause of 
Paupers, who are now, or were formerly, inmates of 
Poorheuse. 



No. Ag«. 



1 

9 
8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

90 

91 

29 

93 

94 

95 

96 



90 
80 
81 
89 
33 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
49 
48 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
59 
68 
64 
56 
66 
67 
68 
69 
60 
61 
69 
68 
64 
66 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
79 
78 



Nativity. 

88 . . Ireland . . . 
57 .. Qermany.. 

Ireland.... 
Scotland.. 



55 

54 
86 
89 
46 
40 
18 
65 
68 
98 
84 
87 
69 
46 
66 
76 
46 
96 
48 
46 
88 
86 
40 



97 .. 68 

28 .. 47 



84 
48 
68 
71 
46 
18 
60 
56 
81 
67 
88 
69 
78 
64 
76 
90 
88 
49 
86 
50 
59 
66 
68 
91 
60 
58 
90 
71 
41 
64 
51 
40 
48 
56 
45 
40 
60 
79 
46 
88 
86 
64 
67 
67 
60 



Education. 



FomiMr 
Oeenpatioa. 



Family History. 



Read & Write. . Laborer Self Supporting. 

*' Cook '* 



it 
k( 
it 
i( 



Laborer.... 
Engineer... 
None 



Ireland... None Laborer.... 

Jersey.... " Pedler 

Ireland... Bead only Laborer.... 



• • • • • • 

Penn 

Ireland . . . 
it 

• • • • • • 

NY 

Ireland . . . 

ti 



it 
tt 
tt 



None 

Laborer.... 

None ** 

'* Monlder... 

Readonly. Laborer.... 



>..... 



tt 
tt 



Germany.. 

Ireland... None 

Germany. . 

Ireland . . . 

it 



tt 



I ■ • • • • 



Readonly 

tt 



Scotland. . 



tt 
tt 
it 
ti 
tt 
tt 



tt 



Sailor. . 



Ireland... N<»ie Laborer. 



...... 



it 
i* 



ik 



Readonly..., 
ii 



tt 
ti 
ii 



NY 

Bngland.. .. ^' Butcher 

Ireland.... Read & Write *' .... 

N. Y.. .. None Peddler 

Ireland... Read & Write.. Laborer.... 

ti ti it 



tt 
tt 
it 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
it 
it 
tt 
tt 
tt 
it 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
ti 
t« 
t* 
tt 
tt 
ti 
tt 
t« 



Germany.. 

it 



tt 
ti 



It 
tt 
it 



... SVtrmer ., 

. . . Painter , 

Finland... Readonly. Sailor 

N. Y None None Par^taownhoose. 

Read & Write. . Carpenter. . Self Supporting. . 



Ireland... 

tt 



it 



Germany.. 

ti 

•••• ••■■ 

ti 

...« .... 

ti 

• • • • • • » 

N. Y 

Germany.. 
N. Y 

Ireland.... 

tt 

• • ■ • • • 

Germany.. 

Ireland . . . 

tt 



None Laborer 

** Gabinetm*r. 

" Currier. . . . 

** Turner 

" Tailor 

•* Car condor.. 

** Watchmkr. 

Laborer 

ti 



it 

ti 



Read & Write.. 

it 



it 



tt 

• • • • • • • 

Baker 

Laborer.... 



<•*•■••••>• 



ti 
it 



None. . 
Germany.. Read & Write 

*' ^* PftlntAr 

I>elaware.. None Cardriyer.. 

Ireland.... None Laborer.... 

N. Y Read&Write.. 



it 



tt 
ii 
ti 
tt 



»t 
tt 
it 



Painter .... 

Laborer. . . . 
ti 

« • • • • . • 

«i 

» • • • • • • 

it 

■ • • • • • • 

it 



Bn^dand , 

Germany. 

Ireland. . . . Read only 

• • ■ • • • <D| OUO m m • • a 

TSf.Y ** 

Ireland — Read oi^. 

.. " .... Read & Write.. Tailor 

.. " .... Readonly. Laborer ... 

Germany. . Read & Write. . Painter . . . . 

Ireland . . . None Laborer. . . . 

.. " ... Read&Write |» ... 

uermany. . ...... .... ... .... 

Ireland^ ** .... Engineer... 

Germany. ** .... Laborer ... 

Ireland... Readonly ** ... 

Germany.. Read & Write.. Gaidemer.. 



<i 

it 
«t 
it 
t( 
tt 
« 

(C 

tt 
c« 
ii 
it 
tt 
ti 
tt 
ti 
u 
ti 
tt 
it 
tt 
tt 
ti 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
ti 
it 
tt 
n 
tt 
tt 
ti 
ti 



Dependence of 671 
the Kings County 



CaoM of 
Dependenc*. 

Broken Leg. 
Rheumatism. 
Lunacy. 
Sickness. 
Paralysis. 
Left root Mashed. 
Lobs of Left Arm. 
Rheumatism. 
Chills and Fever. 
Want of Work. 
Felon on EUtnd. 
Want of Work. 
Burnt Foot. 
Broken Shoulder. 
Broken Arm & Thigh 
Chills and Fever. 
General Debility. 
Want of Work. 
Burt to Left Eye. 
Cripple. 

Fever and Ague. 
Want of Work. 
Fever and Ague. 
Vasrancv. 
Malarial Fever. 
Boils on Left Leg. 
Chills and Fever. 
Amputated Leg. 
Ulcer on Leg. 
Bad Leg. 

Rheumatism. 

tt 

" Chronia 

Want of Work. 

Paralysis. 

Piles &Gen'l debility. 

Want of Work. 

Diarrhoea. 

Neuralgia. 

Asthma. 

Ruptured. 

Syphilis. 

Sickness. 

Want of Work. 

Chills and Fever. 

Inflammatory Khe*m. 

Kidney Disease. 

Dislocated Shoulder.. 

Ii^ury to Knee. 

Sickness. 

Rheumatism. 

Sore Feet. 

Want of Work. 

Want of Work, 
it ti 

Rheumatism. 

Want of Work. 

Ruptured. 

General Debility. 

Paralysis. 

Sore Leg. 

Vagrancy. 

Epueptic Fits. 

Sickness. 

Want of Work. 

Paralysis. 

Ulcers, stoppage oT U. 

Want of Work. 

Ruptured. 

Paralysis of Bladder. 

Want of Work. 

Burnt Foot. 

Consumption. 
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T-A.BLE 'VT— Continued. 

Showing Age, Nativity, Edacation, Occupation and Cause of 
Paapers, who are now, or were formerly, inmates of 
Poorhoose. 



Dependence of 67] 
the Kings County 











Fonnar 






CsOMof 


No. 


Ag«. 


NaUritj. 


Edacation. 


Oocti|Mttt«n. 


Familj Hlctory. 


Dependano*. 


74 . 

75 . 


. 41 . 
. 14 . 


. Germany.. 

J^ • Jft • • • • • 


Bead only 

i. 


Laborer.... 
None 


Self Supporting.. 


Want Of Work, 
ti it 


78 . 


. 86 . 


. Ireland.... 


Bead & Write.. 


Laborer 




tt 


it it 


77 . 


. 40 . 


4( 

• • • • • • • 


Bead only. 

Bead A Write.. 


it 
... .... 




It 

. . . . . 


Bheamatism. 


78 . 


. 48 . 


41 

• • • • • • • 


it 

• • • • • • • 




it 

• • • • « 


Want of Work. 


79 . 


. 71 . 


(1 
• . • . . • • 


ii 


Basket mk. 




tt 


Defective Sight 


80 . 


. 28 . 


tt 

■ • • • • • • 




Laborer 




It 

• • • • • 


Bheamatism. 


81 . 


. 64 . , 


. Germany.. 


it 
...... .... 


Segars..... 




tt 


Paralysis. 


8» . 

88 . 


. 40 . 
. 63 . 


it 

• . • . ... 

. Ireland . . . 


n 

...... .... 


Shoemaker. 
Tinsmith . . 




it 
it 


Intemallyji^jnred. 
Want of Work. 


84 . 


. 56 .. 


. Germany.. 


ii 


Laborer. . . . 




It 


Disjointed Foot. 


85 .. 


. 54 .. 


1 « • « ... 


it 


it 

... ... 




tt 


Want of Work. 


86 . 


. 67 .. 


, Ireland . . . 


ti 


it 

• • • • • • • 




ti 


Asthma. 


»r . 


. 83 .. 


it 

> • • • • *. • 


ii 

•••••• •••• 


it 

• • • • • • • 




ti 


Want of Work. 


88 , 


. 40 .. 


it 

1 • • • • • • 


ii 


• • • • • • • 




it 


Loss of Leg. 


89 .. 


, 68 .. 


ti 
• • • • • • 


ii 


44 

• • • • • • • 




it 


Bad Cold. 


90 .. 


. 73 .. 


Germany.. 


ii 

...... .... 


tt 

4 • • • • • • 




it 


Bheamatism. 


91 .. 


40 .. 


Ireland.... 


ti 


ii 

• • • • • • • 




it 


Left Leg Injured. 
Want of Work. 


98 .. 


69 .. 


it 

■ ■ • • • • 


None 


it 

• • • • ■ ■ • 




it 


98 .. 


60 ., 


N. Y 


it 


tt 

• • • • • • • 




ii 


Frostbitten A Cough. 
Partial Loss of Si^t. 


94 .. 


68 .. 


Ireland.... 


it 


ti 

• • • • • • • 




it 


96 .. 


40 .. 


ii 

. • .... 


Bead oiUy 

Bead & Write . 


ii 

• • • • • • • 




tt 


Chills and Fever. 


9« .. 


70 .. 


Germany.. 


Gardener. . . 


• • • • • 


it 


Age. 
Bheumatism. 


97 .. 


48 .. 


W. Indies. 


ti 

•■•■•• •••• 


CivUBng.. 




tt 


98 .. 


86 .. 


Ireland 


None 


Laborer 




tt 


Age. 


99 .. 


89 .. 


N. Y 


Bead A Write.. 


Car driver.. 




tt 


Sore Leg. 
Bheumatism. 


100 .. 


28 .. 


(4 


44 
•••••• •••• 


Peddler.... 




tt 


101 ., 


70 .. 


Ireland.... 


Bead only 

Bead & write.. 


Carpet wvr. 




it 


Want of Work. 


103 .. 


70 .. 


ii 

• • • • • • 


None 




it 


ii it 


108 ., 


68 ,, 


it 

• • • • • • 


•i 

..... .... 


Black8m*h.. 




tt 


Bad Cold. 


104 .. 


67 . 


England . . 


it 


Brictdayer . 




ti 


Want of Work. 


106 .. 


62 .. 


Germany.. 


44 


Farmer..... 




tt 


Sickness. 


108 .. 


76 .. 


Ireland . . 


Bead only 


Laborer. . . . 




tt 


Bad Health. 


107 .. 


78 .. 


N.Y 


<i 


Carpet wrr. 




it 


Want of Work. 


lOS .. 


46 .. 


Ireland... 


Bead A Write.. 


Laborer 




tt 

. . ... 


Disease of Kidneys. 


109 .. 


68 .. 


Germany.. 




Cook 




ti 


it it 


110 .. 


47 .. 


Germany.. 


Bead & Write. . 


Laborer 




it 


Lanacy. 


Ill .. 


87 .. 


Ireland.... 


it 

... - ... 


Peddler .... 




tt 


Loss of Leg. 


112 .. 


48 .. 


tt 

• • ■ • • • 


ti 

•••••• •••• 


Machinist. . 




it 


Leg & Arm disabled. 


118 .. 


84 .. 


Germany.. 


it 


Blacksmith 




i. 

« • • • • • 


Sore Foot. 


114 .. 


44 .. 


N.Y...... 


None 


Peddler ... 




ft 


Asthma, nearly Blind. 


115 .. 


64 .. 


Germany.. 


Bead A Write.. 


Gardener.. 




it 


Want of Work. 


116 .. 


66 .. 


Ireland . . . 


• ••••• •••• 


Cook.. 




it 


Hurt to Back & Head. 


117 .. 


81 .. 


tt 

. . .... 


ii 


Laborer 




it 


Loss of Leg. 


118 .. 


80 .. 


. . • . . . 


None 


it 

• • • • • • • 




it 

• • • • • • 


Sore Leg. 


119 .. 


47 .. 


N.Y 


Bead & Write.. 


Shoemaker. 




ti 


Paralysis. 


120 .. 


75 .. 


Ireland . . . 


ti 


Gardener . . 




it 


Bheumatism. 


121 .. 
192 .. 


41 .. 
65 .. 


England . . 
Germany.. 


ik 

it 


Sailor 

Shoemaker. 




it 
it 


Vagrancy. 
Bheumatism. 


128 .. 


65 .. 


ii 

• • • • • 


it 


it 

.... ... 




tt 


it 


124 .. 


66 .. 


Penna 


it 


Penmaker. . 




tt 


Buptured. 


126 .. 


65 .. 


Germany.. 


None 


Laborer.... 




tt 


Broken Leg. 
Want of Work. 


196 .. 


83 .. 


N.Y 


Bead & Write.. 


Cook 




tt 


127 .. 


62 .. 


Ireland.... 


None 


Laborer 




It 


Loin of Back Broken. 


138 . 


88 .. 


Germany.. 


Bead & Write.. 


tt 
... .... 


•••••• 


it 


Fever and Ague. 


129 .. 


43 .. 


Ireland.. 


None 


it 

■ • • • • • • 




it 


Bad Cold. 


180 .. 


40 .. 


ii 

• • * ■ • • 


Bead A Write.. 


44 
• • • ■ • • • 


• • • ■ • • 


if 


Ulcers on both Legs. 


181 .. 


69 .. 


Scotland... 


44 

•••••• •••• 


Bookk^per.. 




it 

• • • • • 


Bheamatism, BnptM. 


183 .. 


67 .. 


Germany.. 


ti 


Chair caning 




tt 


ti 


188 .. 


60 .. 


Ireland.... 


it 


Laborer 




tt 


Bad Cold. 


184 .. 


88 .. 


ii 
. . .... 


Bead only 

Bead & Write.. 


it 
... .... 




tt 


Bheumatism. 


136 .. 


88 .. 


. ii 

• ■ • • • • 


t( 
... .... 




tt 


Chills and Fever. 


186 .. 


75 .. 


England . . 


it 


ti 

« ■ ■ • • • • 




tt 


Vagrancy. 


187 .. 


58 .. 


Germany.. 


Bead only 


it 

• • • • • • • 




tt 


tt 


188 .. 


87 .. 


N. Jersey. 


None 


None 




tt 


Age. 
Rheumatism. 


189 . 


54 .. 


Gtermany.. 


Bead & Write.. 


Laborer 




it 


140 .. 


47 .. 


Ireland . . . 


it 

•••••• •••• 


None 




it 


Broken Leg. 


141 .. 


55 .. 


ii 

. . .... 


None 


Laborer 




it 


Bheuioatism. 


142 .. 


50 .. 


ii 

• • • • • • 


it 


ti 




it 


tk 


148 .. 


a5 


Germany.. 


Bead & Write.. 


Puddler. ... 




tt 


Chills and Fever. 


144 \. 


86 . 


Ireland . . . 


None . . 


Laborer 




tt 


Want of Work. 


146 .. 


48 .. 


ti 

. • .... 


Bead & Write.. 


Porter 




it 


Rheumatism. 


146 .. 


47 .. 


ti 

• • • • ■ • 


None 


Laborer.... 




it 


Sore Foot. 
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TASBTiE 'Wl— Continued. 



Showing Age, Nativity, Education, Occupation and Ganse of Dependence of 671 



Paupers, who 
Poorhouse. 



are now, or were formerly, inmates of the Kings County 



No. 

147 . 

148 . 

149 . 

150 . 

151 . 
163 . 
163 . 

154 . 

155 . 

156 . 

157 . 

158 . 

159 . 

160 . 

161 . 
163 . 

163 . 

164 . 
166 . 

166 . 

167 . 

168 . 

169 . 

170 . 

171 . 

172 . 
178 . 

174 . 

175 . 

176 , 

177 . 

178 , 

179 . 

180 , 

181 , 

182 . 
188 , 
184 
185 
18rt. 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
193 
198 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
208 
204 
205 
906 
207 
206 
209 
210 
211 
212 
818 
214 
216 
216 
217 
218 
219 



. 40 . 
. 67 . 
. 64 . 
• 84 . 
. 46 . 
. 60 . 
. 89 . 
. 66 . 
. 82 . 
. 86 . 
. 68 . 
. 40 . 
. 66 . 
. 82 . 
, 36 . 
. 68 . 
. 28 . 
. 48 . 
. 86 . 
. 68 , 
. 89 . 
. 84 < 
. 63 . 
. 28 . 
. 42 . 
. 63 , 
. 48 . 

84 . 
. 65 . 
. 85 
. 45 . 
. 46 
. 50 . 
. 80 , 
. 67 , 
. 78 
. 14 
. 87 

84 
. 46 
. 66 
. 88 
. 86 
. 86 
. 58 
. 66 
. 36 
. 88 
. 59 
. 86 
. 48 
. 68 
. 75 
. 64 
. 66 
. 60 
. 69 
. 61 
. 80 
. 69 
. 66 
. 28 
. 89 
. 80 
. 81 
. 62 
. 66 
. 18 
. 17 
. 63 

64 
,. 22 
.. 60 



NatlTlty. 

Ireland . . . 

• • • • ■ • 

it 

• • • • • • 

44 

• • • • • • 

• • • • • • 

(t 

• • • • • • 

Haiylaiid.. 

44 

• • • • ■ 

Ireland . . . 
Qermany.. 
Ireland . . . 

• • • • • • 

SutBS* 

Germany.. 

Ireland.... 

(( 
• . ... 

t( 
. . .... 

t( 
. . .... 

(( 
. . .... 

(( 

Germany.. 
. * . . . 

NY 

Ireland. .. 

it 
. . . • • . 

Scotland.'. 
Ireland . . . 

NY 
Germany.. 
Ireland . . . 
France. . . . 

Germany. . 

44 

■ • • • 

N.Y 

Ireland . . . 
Germany. . 
Ireland . . 

44 
. . .... 

14 

m • • • • « 

it 
• • • • • • 

Germany.. 

44 
. • . • • 

Ireland . . . 

44 



Edantlon. 



Former 
OoonpAtton. 



Fmmllj History. 

Self Sapporting. 



CauMof 
Dependanc*. 



None 

Bead & Write.. 



Bead only . . . . Fireman . . . Self Sapporting. . ChUl8 and Ferer. 

None Laborer " Bhenmatism. 

Bead&Write *• " Dropsy. 

None Shoemaker ** WantofWork. 

Bead & Write.. Clockmkr " Consomption. 

Beadonly. Laborer " WantofWork. 

Bead& Write " " Broken Arm & Deaf. 

None ** " General Debility. 

Bead&Write.. Waiter ** SldnDiseaee. 

None Teamster ^. ** Broken Sjieecap. 

Bead&Write.. Tailor *^ Bhenmatism. 

Laborer ** WantofWork. 

Stonecafr. " WoundsinWar. 

Painter ** Heart Disease. 

Plasterer '* Sickness. 

Apple sta'd »* WantofWork. 

Laborer " " " 

... " " Fractored Bibs. 

Laborer ** Heart Disease. 

... •* " WantofWork, 

None ** Disability, 

Farmer " Bheomaosm. 

44 « 44 

Driver *' Broken Collar Bone. 

Blacksmith " Disability. 

None Peddler " Blind. 

** ^* ** TlifiA.h11lMr 

• . ■ • « • . . • • . ; ••• ...... ...... UlomjHM.vJ . 

Bead & Write.. Iron Workr ** Bhenmatism. 



(( 

(4 
It 
tt 



None 

Bead A Write.. 

(t 



(4 
it 
It 



It 
It 
tl 



Laborer 

Peddler .... 
Bopemaker 

None Laborer 

Bead & Write.. Fainter.... 
*' Fireman. 



tt 
tt 



It 



General Debility. 

Syphilis. 

** Bhenmatism. 

" Djrspepsia. 

** Parflal Loss of Sight. 

Vagrancy. 



It 



None. Gardener 

" None 

** Laborer 

Bead & Write . . Wheelright 

None Laborer 

It It 

14 

Bead A Write. 

14 



Basketmkr ** Bhenmatism. 



It 

4t 



it 



N.Y. 



. . . File cntter. 

. . . Shoemaker. 

None Laborer. . . . 

Bead&Write " ... 

44 44 



• • • • « 



" Age. 

... . . I? Its. 

" Bronchitis. 

*« Disability. 

" Frostbitten. 

" Bhenmatism. 

" Sickness. 

" iUienmatism. 

" Paralysis. 

** Sickness. 

*' Partial Blindness. 

" Vagrancy. 

" Disability. 



Italy None Ship carper. " Broken Lee. 



Ireland 
Scotland . . 
Ireland . . . 
Germany.. 

44 



Bead&Write.. 

It 



41 



Ireland.... 

41 



tl 



Plnmber . . . 

Driver 

Painter .... 

Peddler..... 

Blacksm^h.. 

Soapmaker •* 

None. Laborer 

Bead & Write . . Carpenter. . 



" WantofWork. 

II 14 41 



tt 
tt 
tt 
II 



It 
II 
It 



Bhenmatism. 
Vagrancy. 



•I 



Virginia.. 
Germany. . 
Ireland . . . 

41 



II 
11 
tt 



11 
II 
tl 
II 
II 
II 
It 
II 
II 



Germany.. 
Ireland . . . 

NY 
Scotland. . 
Ireland. . . . 
Germany.. 

N. Y Bead only 

Ireland.. 



Tailor 

Laborer 

Vamisher. . 

Tailor 

Laborer 

Tanner.. .. 

Peddler 

Lonfirsho*n.. 
Locksmith. ** 



None Laborer.... 

Bead&Write.. Waiter 

. . . None 

. . . Laborer. . . . 

... Cutler 

... Cooper .... 

. . . Laborer. . . . 



It 
If 
It 



I • • • • » 



I • • • • 



41 



. . . • a • 



•* WantofWork. 

" DlsabUity. 

" General Debility. 

" Blind. « 

" , Vagrancy. 

WantofWork, 

Disability. 

WantofWork. 

Bhenmatism. 

** Broken Leg. 

Broken Shonlder. 

" WantofWork. 

" Fits. 

** Inflam. of Lnngs. 

•* WantofWork. 

" Disability. 

** Vagrancy. 

" Cr&ple. 
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T^BLiE '^H—ConHnued. 



Sbowin^f Age, Nativity, Education, Oceapation and Gaose of 
Paupers, who are now, or were formerly, inmates of 
Poorhouse. 



No. Ag*. 



820 
SSI 
2SS 
SS8 
8S4 
S85 

SS7 
SS8 
SS9 

sao 

281 

28S 



234 
285 
936 
287 
288 



240 
241 
842 
248 
844 
845 
846 
947 
948 
949 
260 
951 
862 
258 
254 
265 
856 
257 
958 
959 
860 
961 
969 
968 
964 
965 
266 
967 
968 
969 
970 
971 
979 
978 
974 
975 
276 

977 .. 48 

978 .. 49t 



61 
67 
55 
46 
68 
66 
80 
42 
61 
53 
48 
60 
65 
70 
63 
20 
80 
65 
45 
15 
58 
68 
23 
70 
18 
60 
50 
78 
56 
46 
60 
70 
41 
67 
68 
76 
55 
60 
87 
59 
50 
20 
45 
68 
16 
76 
60 
70 
64 
66 
65 
58 
70 
75 
96 
80 
78 



979 
880 
981 
982 
988 
984 
985 



60 
.. 79 
.. 88 
.. 58 
.. 86 
.. 58 
.. 18 
.. 65 
.. 68 
.. 86 
.. 71 

890 .. 88 

891 .. 68 



887 



Natlrlty. 

N.Y 

Ireland . . 



Kdnoitioiu 

Read A Write 
None . 



Fonnar 
Oceapation. 



FunUyHbtofy. 



Qermany . . Read A Write . . Tailor 



Soap maker Self Supporting. 
Laborer.... " 



N.Y.. 
Germany.. 

• • • • • 

(( 

Ireland . . . 

(t 

• • .... 
«t 

• ■ • • • • 

N.Y 

Ireland . . . 

(t 

. ■ .... 
t( 

Bngland... 

nTy 

Ireland . . . 



Laborer ... 

Shoemaker. 

Carpenter. . 

^pe maker 

Cartman... 

Laborer — 

None *■ ... 

" Blacksmith 

" Laborer.... 



it 



t( 



It 
tt 



Read & Write. . Shoe mfr. . . 

.. . " Printer..... 

None Laborer ... 

it tt 



ft 



tt 



n 



N.Y. 
Ohio. 
Ireland . . . 



I • • • • 



** None... 

Read only Shoemaker. 

" .... Farmer.... 

N. Y Read & Write. . Printer 

" " PlowHiaker 

Norway... Write only None 

Irelana... None Hod carrier 

Germany.. Read & Write . Tailor 

None MaBon 

" Laborer ... 



tt 



N.Y 

Huifirary. 
Ireland . . 
Scotland. 

N. H 

Ireland. . 



tt 



Read & Write.. Tailor 

" Blacksmith 

** .... Laborer.... 

.... ** Qro. & Liq. 

• .... None Gardener.. 

Germany.. Read & Write.. None 

NY " 



Ireland... 
Sweden. . . 
Germany.. 

NY 

iC 

• • • • • 

Austria. . . 
Ireland . . . 

N.Y 

Ireland . . . 



it 
it 
tt 

it 



Mariner. . . . 

Mason 

Laborer 

Pipe maker 
Laborer.... 

Readonly None 

" Fireman... 

** Laborer.... 

None None 

" Laborer 



N.J ReadtfeWrite.. Assent.. 

Bn^and " — Shoemaker. 

N.Y Readonly Laborer.... 

Germany.. Read & write. . None 

Ireland... None Laborer.... 

Germany. . Read & Write . . Blacksmith 

... •• .. ...... " — Farmer ... 

Ireland... None Laborer 

Georgia... Read & Write.. Dnuigist... 

Ireland *"" . . Gardener. . . 

N.Y None Lonis^hor^ 

Ireland.... " Horseshoer. 

.. *' .... Read & Write.. Bookkeeper 

.. " " Laborer.... 

.. " .... None Junkman.. 

.. ** Readoxily None 

Mass Read & write.. Laborer.... 

England " .... Machinist.. 

Germany " Tailor 

NY " NnnA 

Ireland... Readonly Laborer.. . 

Germany.. Read & write. . Builder .... 

N.Y None None 

Germany.. Read A Write.. Laborer.... 

Ireland... None " 

N.Y *' Tailor 

Irebmd.... " Baker 



it 
it 
it 
tt 
ki 
it 
it 
tt 
if 
ti 
it 
tt 
tt 
ft 
it 
ft 
tt 
ti 
if 
ti 
it 
it 
tt 
ii 

ti 
it 
it 
ti 
tt 
(t 
if 
tt 
ii 
it 
tf 
« 
if 
tt 
tk 
(i 
ti 
it 
tt 
ti 
ii 
tt 
tt 
ii 
n 
ti 
tf 
It 
ft 
ti 
It 
It 
Ii 
II 
i( 
•< 
II 
ii 
l» 
It 
ii 
Ii 
If 
it 
ii 
II 



• . • . . 



Dependence of 671 
the King;8 Ck>unt7 



CanMof 
Dspendenee. 

Broken Arm. 

General Debility. 

tt (t 

Chills and Fever. 
Bronchitis. 
Broken Leg & Rh*m. 
Hemorrhage of Lungs 
Fractured Shoulder. 
General Debility, 
Chills and Fever. 
Disability, sore legs. 
" sore leg. 

General Debility. 



tt 



Ii 



Vagrancy. 

Deaf. 

Age. 

General Debility. 

Disability, cut head. 

Deaf, Dumb A Defor. 

Disability. 

Rheumatism. 

Consumption. 

Malaria. 

Want of Work. 

General Debility. 

Consumption. 

BUndorieftElye. 

Fits. 

Disability. 

General Debility. 

Disability, bad log. 

Malaria. 

Rheumatism. 

(General Debility. 

Billious Feyer. 

Sunstroke. 

Loss of right Leg. 

Lung Disease. 

Rheumatism. 

General Debility. 

Paralysis. 

Rheumatism. 

Disability. 

Paralysis. 

Want of Work. 

Bronchitis. 

Impaired Mind. 

Syphilis. 

Partial Blindness. 

Lunacy. 

Broken Hip. 

Ruptured. 

General Debility. 



tt 



tt 



DisabUity. 

Rheumatism. 

Fractured Hip. 

Disability. 

Partial Blindness. 

Broken Ribs. 

Epileptic Fits. 

DisabUity 

Sickness. 

Rheumatism, Chronio 

Want of Work. 

Disjointed Hip. 

Rheumatism, Chronic 

Paralysis. 

Rupture and Debility. 

Disability. 

VagFan<7. 

Paralysis. 
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TA.BILiE ^1— Continued. 



Showing Age, Nativity, Education, Oceupation and Caose of Dependence of 671 




Paupers, who are now, or were formerly, inmates of 


tlie Ein8:8 County 




Poorhouse. 




Formm* 






CaoMof 


No. 


Ag«. Nativltj. 


Edacation. 


OccapAtion. 


Family HUtory. 


Depeiidenoe. 


293 . 


. 87 . . Bndand . . 
. . 48 . . Ireland . . . 


None 


Laborer. . . . Self Supporting. . 


Blindness & Bnptnre. 
Disability, SoreToot. 
Want of Work. 


294 


it 


Soldier 




it 


295 


.. 80 .. Germany.. 


t( 


Painter 




4( 


296 


. . 48 . . Ireland . . . 


14 


Gardner 




ii 


Asthma. 


297 




(( 


Carpenter. . . 




it 


Want of Work. 


298 


4R " 


«( 


Laborer 




.t 


Blind and Crippled. 
Heart Dis. & Bhenm. 


299 


. . 62 .. IH. x.*..«. 


4( 


H'BePaint'r . 




U 


800 


.. 67 .. Germany.. 


kt 


Laborer 




ii 


Bnptnred. 
Sickness. 


301 


.. 67 .. Bnffland.. 
. . 64 . . Ireland . . . 


i( 


Ship Carper . 
Hatter 




it 
tf 


302 


(1 


Want of Work. 


303 


i( 


Laborer 




• t 


Syphilis and Rhenm. 


804 


, . 70 . . En^nd . . 

■ • 40 • • SAm X •••••• 


Bead & Write. 


■ • • • • • • 




if 


Loss of both feet. 


805 


...... .... 


Carpenter. . . 
Tailor. 




ii 


Lunacy. 
Bisabmty. 


806 


. 67 .. France ... 






fi 


307 


. 65 .. Germany.. 




Cabinet ITr . 




tt 


Sickness. 


808 


.. 40 .. Ireland... 


None 


Laborer 




it 


Debility. 
General Debility. 


809 


R4 ^* 
flfi ** 


•( 


Jnnkman . . . 
None 




ti 
ii 


810 


it 

...... . . 


Partial Blindness. 


811 


42 ** 


(» 


Laborer 




it 


Consumption. 


812 . 




(i 


Barber. 




tt 


Sickness. 


818 . 


. 60 .. Germany.. 


(C 


Carpenter.. . 




ii 


Want of Work. 


814 


. 86 .. Ireland... 


tl 


Laborer 




it 


Vagrancy. 


815 . 


40 ** 


t» 


(I 

... .... 1 




tt 


Pneumonia. 


816 


42 ** 


Readonly 


it 

••• •••• I 




tt 


Bad Cold. 


817 


1 • 00 • • Ti« X • . • • • 




Tinsmith.. . 




tt 


Loss of Foot. 


818 


.. 74 .. WeetVa.. 


u 


44 
• • • • • 




tt 


Vagrancy. 
Want of work. 


819 


. . 77 . . Ireland . . . 


None 


Laborer 




.t 


820 




Bead only 


(i 
• • • * . « . ■ 




fl 


Heart and Lung Dis. 


821 


■ . .10 .. JM. X...... 


• a •••••• 


Farmer. 




tt 

» • • • • • 


Want of Work. 


822 


. . 66 . . Ireland . . . 


a« •••••• 


Cooper 




it 


Disability. 
Broken Foot. 


828 




a* •••••• 


Laborer ... , 




ft 


324 


» • W • • a • • • • 


None 


Blacksmith , 




ii 


Disability. 


826 


.. 86 .. Germany.. 
. . 68 . . Ireland . . . 
41 '* 


(( 


Stone Cut'r. . 
Laborer 
Hat Maker. 
Shoemaker 




tt 
tt 
ii 
tt 


ft 


826 


iC 


Chills and Fever. 


827 


(t 


Hip Disease. 


828 


(» 


Nenrous Debility. 


829 




i» 


Laborer 




ii 


Lameness. 


880 


.. 60 .. Germany.. 


it 






ti 


Chills and Fever. 


881 


a • Of • • iN • X«»*««* 


t( 


Carpenter. 




tt 


Broken Foot 


882 


.. 60 .. Ireland.... 


None 


Laborer ... 




ii 


General Debility. 


338 


. . 60 . . Bnffland . . 
.. 60 .. Ireland — 


Bead A Write.. 


Carpenter. . 




tt 


Disability. 


884 


None 


Laborer — 




ft 


Bhenmatism. 


335 


.. 44 .. Germany.. 


1* 


It 

. . . . 




tt 


Broken Leg. 


836 


• • t#V • • • • • • 

.. 67 .. Bngland.. 
.. 64 .. Ireland.... 


(( 


Carpenter. . 
Clo*ngCut»r 




ti 
tt 


DisabiUty. 
Buptured. 


337 


(i 


888 


(t 


Painter. 




tt 


Disability. 

Chills & Bhenmatism. 


839 


.. 67 .. N.B'wick. 


(I 


Boatman... 




it 


840 


. . 27 . . En^and . . 

. . uU ^. X...... 


It 


Porter 




it 


Broken L^. 


841 




Laborer.... 




ii 


Ruptured. 


842 


.. 48 .. Penn 


(C 


None... . 




it 


Complicated Diseaaes 
Want of Work. 


848 


.. 64 .. Ireland.... 


(t 


Shoemaker. 




tt 

■ . . • • . 


844 


AK *« 

• . Vv .... .... 


«( 


Laborer.. 




tt 


tt ti 


846 


.. 38 .. Sweden... 


«( 


It 

• • • • • 




if 


Lung Disease. 


846 


.. 46 .. Ireland.... 


Bead only 


• m • • • • 




tt 


Lung & Heart Disease 


847 


.. 79 .. Germany.. 


« 

•• •••••• 


• • • • • • 




ti 


Gteneral Debility. 


848 


.. 40 .. Ireland.... 


«• •••••• 


Waiter 




ti 


Broken Bibs. 


849 






Laborer.... 




ti 


Lung & Kidney Dis. 


850 


.. 75 .. Germany.. 




Tailor 




tt 


Vagrancy. 


851 


.. 68 .. Ireland.... 


i« 

«. ...... 


Farmer.... 




if 


it 


862 


.. 64 .. Scotland.. 


• • •••••• 


TaUor 




ti 


MsabiUty. 


858 


.. 47 .. Germany.. 


ti 

• • •••••• 


Laborer. . . . 




it 


ft 


854 


A4 TI V 


• • •••••• 


ii 




ti 


Lameness. 


855 


.. 68 .. " 


i( 

•• •••••• 


• • • • • • 




if 


Deaf and Buptured. 


366 


.. 48 .. GermanT.. 
.. 68 .. S.Caioluia 
. . 68 . . Ireland . . . 


None 


Farm Hand 
Boatler .... 
Laborer 




ti 

■ • • • • • 

tt 

it 


Lameness. 


867 


t« 


Aflthmii. 


368 


»« 


Disability. 


860 


.. 60 .. PruBBla.... 


Bead & Write.. 


Laborer... 




tt 


Disability. 


860 


. . OO •. <N. X...... 


t( 


Tinsmith.. 




tt 


Vagrancy. 


861 


.. 64 .. Ireland... 


None 


None 




it 


Paralysis. 


862 


.. 87 .. Germany.. 


Bead & Write.. 


Fann Hand 




it 

. ...... 


Vagrancy. 


868 


• • 09k • • ^l« X •*•••• 


Bead 01^. 

BeadAWrite.. 


Maflon. 




«* 


Lameness. 


364 


.. 68 .. England.. 
.. 68 .. Irdand... 


Blackan^h.. 




<{ 


Malaria. 


866 


»( 


Laborer.... 




II 


Want of Work. 
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Tj^BLE '^J.—Continued. 



Showing Age, Nativity, Education, Occupation and Cause of 
Paupers, who are now, or were formerly, inmates of 
Poorhouse. 



No. Ag«. 



4MIA 

887 
868 
869 
870 

«n 

872 
873 
874 
875 
876 
877 
878 
879 
880 
8S1 



883 
884 
885 
386 
887 
888 
889 
890 
89t 
893 
898 
804 
895 



897 
808 
899 
400 
401 
402 
408 
404 
405 
406 
407 
408 
409 
410 
411 
412 
413 
414 
415 
416 
417 
418 
419 
420 
421 
423 
428 
424 
426 
426 
427 
428 
429 
480 
481 
482 
488 
484 
435 
486 
487 
488 



65 

40 

47 

61 

42 

48 

85 

55 

63 

68 

60 

86 

19 

27 

68 

47 

40 

88 

42 

63 

61 

66 

55 

47 

88 

89 

25 

66 

65 

45 

88 

80 

54 

31 

69 

64 

67 

70 

55 

43 

28 

60 

54 

60 

40 

29 

81 

42 

63 

56 

86 

28 

43 

32 

47 

26 

44 

40 

68 

85 

80 

45 

80 

54 

50 

80 

48 

57 

65 

68 

80 

60 

66 



NatlTltj. 

• • • ■ • 

N.Y 

Ireland . . . 
Germany. . 

Ireland . . . 

Nv 

Germany. . 

Ireland . . . 

It 

. . • • . 

• • • • • 

Germany. . 
Ireland . . . 

NY 

Ireland . . . 

NY 

j£ain 

Sweden... 

Ireland . . . 

ti 

• • • • • 

Canada, W 

Ireland . . . 

N. Jersey . . 

Ireland . . . 

• • ... 
Germany.. 

NY 

N.Y 

Germany. . 
Ireland . . . 

• • • • • 

• • • • 

Sweden... 
Ireland . . . 

• • « • • 

England... 

it 
. . ... 

<( 

• • • • • 

tt 

• • • • • 

Germany. . 

tt 

• • ... 

NY 

Germany.. 

tt 

• • • • . 

Ireland . . . 
Germany. . 
Ireland . . . 

Germany. . 

(t 

• • ■ • • 

Ireland . . . 

Ireland.... 

tt 

. • «... 
it 

• • • • • • 

England . . 

Ireland 

tt 
. ■ .... 

tt 

• • • • • • 

N.Y 

Ireland.... 
Maine... . 
Ireland.... 

S\ • X •• • . • ■ 

• • * • • • 

Ireland.... 

tt 

• • .... 

England. . . 

Ireland. . . . 

tt 

Germany.. 

Ireland.... 

tt 
. . .... 

t< 

• • • • • • 

44 

• • • • • • 



Edoeation. 



Fonnar 
OocupAtien. 



None Laborer. . 

tt tt 



Fmmlly Hbtory. 

Self Supporting. 



tt 



tt 



t« 



Bead & Write.. 

tt 



Shoemaker. " 



it 



Carpenter .. 

InmRailer " 

None Farm Hand ** 



it 



" Laborer. 



tt 



tt 



t( 
tt 



Bead A Write.. Canvasser 

• ••••• X baIO* •••••• •»••• 

<< Pnnir 

*• Stonecutter " 

** Laborer. " 

** Shoemaker " 

** Salesman 

.... Iron F^ndry 

. . jtiOBvier.. «•• ...•• 

" Laborer 

*• Printer 

•* Laborer 

None Unknown 

Bead & Write. . Laborer 

tt tt 

• «■•• •■•••• JL nuMira •«•••• ••••• 

.•••• •••••• Jl ftm vGa •••• ••••• 

None Waiter 

" Batcher 

. " Laborer 



n 



.......... v/ierK ...... 

" Ciearmaker 

Bead only Laoorer ... 

Bead & write. . Laborer 



tt 



Engineer 

" Blacksm^h 

" Iron M'lder ... . 

•* Bookbinder " 

Tool Maker •* 



t( 



" Peddler 

" Laborer 



ti 



" Gardener... 

" Laborer 



t( 
t( 



tt 



None Peddler .... 

" ... Farm Hand 

** Laborer 

Bead & Write., 
tt 

it 

ti 

ti 



t( 



tt 



I • • • • I 



" Gardener.. 

Bead only. Tailor.... 

Bead & write.. 



tt 



Painter. . 

Laborer. 

(t 



it 



Bead & Write.. 

it 



tt 



tt 



ti 
it 
i« 
ii 
«i 
(( 
ti 
«i 
it 
i« 
{{ 
«{ 
(i 
it 
^k 
ft 
ti 
ft 
ft 
kk 
if 



it 
tt 



Farm Hand " 

• • • • 

ti 

• » • • 
ii 

• • • • 

• • • • 

tt 
ft 

Nail Maker. ..'.!'.! " 

Cof e Roas^r " 

Laborer 

Painter 

Laborer 

None Pedler 

" Laborer 



•\hi 



...... 



tt 
tt 
ft 
ft 
if 
ft 
tt 
it 
tt 
ti 



Bead only.... 

None Farm Hand *' 



Laborer ** 

A ainiicr .... ••••.. 

Box Maker. " 

None ... Laborer " 

Bead & Write.. BasketMkr ** 

*• Carpenter 



Bead only Laborer 

None " 

Bead A Write.. Shoemaker. ** 



ft 
it 
tt 
ft 



Dependence of 671 
the King;8 Comity 



CuiMof 

D«{i«ndntc«. 
it tt 

Sickness. 
Vagrancy. 
Lameness. 
Spinal Disease. 
Lnnacy. 
Want of Work. 
Partial Blindness. 
Want of Work. 
Best, and Homeless. 
Want of Work. 
Heart Disease. 

Want of Work. 

ft ft 

Disability. 

Want of Worlt 
tf tt 

Disability. 

ti 

ft 

Lameiiess. 

Disability. 

Lameness. 

Vagrancy. 

Epileptic FitSL 

Bhenmatism. 

DiaabiUty. 

Want of Work, 

Disability, 
ft 

Lnnacy. 

Disabflity. 

tt 

Vagrancy. 

Disabili^r. 

Partial Blindness. 

Cripple. 

Disability. 

Vagrancy. 

Loss of Leg. 

Want of Work. 

tt tt 

Consumption. 

Disabili^. 

Dislocated Arm. 

Vagrancy. 

Disability. 

Want of work. 

Disability, 
tt 

Syphilis. 
Colic. 
Sickness. 
Loss of Leg. 
Want of Work. 
Disability. 
Want of Work. 
Disability. 
General Debility. 
Loss of Left Hand. 
Want of Work. 
Vagrancy. 
Disability. 
Want of Work. 
Lang Disease. 
Disability. 
Want of Work. 
Disablli^ 
Want of Work. 
Syphilis. 
Disability. 
Sore Byes. 
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T-A-BLE 'VJ.—CofHitnud. 



Showing Age, Nativity, Education, Occupation 


and Cause of 


Dependence of 671 




Paupers, who \ 


ire now, or were formerly, inmates of 


the Kings Couniy 




Poorliouse. 
























Jtonan 






CaoM of 


No. 


Age. 


NatiTity. 


Xdocatlon. 


OccapAtkm. 


Family History. 


Dopendenoe. 


489 


.. 42 .. 


Ireland 


Bead & Write.. 


Machinist.. Self 


Supporting. . 


Want of Work. 


440 


.. 49 .. 


England... 




• • • • 


Laborer 




4f 44 


441 


.. 26 .. 


Qermany.. 


None. 




None 




« 


Idiocy. 


449 


.. 60 . 


Ireland.... 


Read & Write.. 


Laborer 




ti 


Disability. 
General Debility. 


448 


.. 70 .. 


N. Y 


• • • • 


(4 

• • • 


44 
. . .... I 




tf 


444 


.. 45 .. 


Ireland 


Read & Write.. 


Laborer 




tf 


Internal Injury. 
Want of Work. 


446 


.. 60 .. 


Scotland.. 




ti 

• • • • 


t4 

. .... 4 




tt 


446 


.. 85 .. 


JL^ • 0***»««* 


None. 




None 




It 


Sick. 


447 


.. 60 . . 
.. 60 .. 


Ireland.... 

. . .... 

i( 
. . .... 


44 

• 

Read'j 




Tin worker. . 

None 

Bricklayer . 




(4 
44 
tf 


Scrofhla. 


448 




Vagrancy. 
Rheumatism. 


440 


i; Write.. 


450 


.. 60 .. 


. . .... 


Readonly. 

Read & Write.. 


Cobbler.... . 




tf 


General Debility. 


451 


.. 68 .. 


Penn 


Salesman.. 




t4 


Vagrancy. 
ChillB and Fever. 


462 


.. 62 .. 


Ireland.... 


None . 


• ••••••• 


Laborer.... 




tf 


468 


.. 45 .. 


Ci 
. . .... 


it 

• • 




4t 

• • • • • « • 




ft 


Want of Work. 


464 


.. 75 .. 


4t 

• • • • » • 


Read & Write.. 


it 

• • • • • • • 




tf 


Rupt. Rheu., & Age. 
Malaria and Rheu. 


455 


.. 42 .. 


• • • • • • 




ii 

• • • • 


4i 
• • • * • • • 




tf 


466 


.. 60 .. 


• ( 


None . 




Cook 




ft 


Sore Leg. 
Chill8,S%vMal&Rheu. 


467 


.. 46 .. 


• • ■ • • • 


Bead & Write.. 


Laborer.... 




tf 


468 


.. 88 .. 


Germany.. 




• • • • 


Baker 




ff 


Rheumatism. 


469 


.. 70 .. 


Ireland.... 




• • • • 


Laborer 




tf 


General Debility. 
Rheumatism and Age 


460 


.. 77 .. 


. . . • • 


None . 




• • « • • • 




tf 


461 


.. 47 .. 


• • • • • • 


. ■ 




44 

• • • • ■ » • 




tf 


Want of Work. 


462 


. . Oo . . 


• • • • • • 


Read only 


Hamessm*r 




tf 


Age. 


463 


.. 89 .. 


N.Y 


it 




Laborer .. 




ff 


Lunacy. 


464 


%4 


Norway... 
Ireland.... 


«( 




(4 

• • • • • • • 




ff 


Paralysis. 


465 


.. 50 . 


(1 




44 

• • • • • • • 




tf 


Loss of Toe. 


466 


.. 62 .. 


. . .... 


Read & Write. . 


Baker.. . 




ff 


Sore Leg. 

Arm & Legs Broken. 

Want of Work. 


467 


.. 60 .. 


■ . .... 






Laborer 




tf 


468 


.. 67 .. 


Germany.. 






44 




ff 


469 


.. 68 .. 


.t * 

• • • • • 






Shoemaker. , 




ft 


Kidney Disease. 


470 
471 


.. 17 .. 


Holland. . . 
N.Y 


•••••• 




Farmer 

Laborer 




ft 
ff 


Vagrancy. 
Want of Work. 


472 


.. 62 .. 


N.Y 


Read A Write.. 


Batcher ... . 




44 


Want of Work. 


478 


.. 69 .. 


Ireland 


• • • • • 


• • • • 


Cook 




4t 


Rheumatism & Cough 


474 


• » ivO • • 


N.Y 




• • • • 


None ;. . 




tf 


Paralysis. 


475 


• • ^O » « 








Fireman 




ft 


Pan of Knee Broken. 


476 


44 


Anstralia . 






Book Ag'nt . 




tt 


Want of Work. 


477 


.. 64 .. 


Ireland 






Laborer 




tf 


Sore Leg. 
General Debility. 


478 


.. 70 .. 


it 
• * .... 






None 




tf 


479 


. . 28 . . 


N.Y 






Laborer 




ft 


Swelled Foot 


480 


.. 56 .. 
.. 68 .. 


Ireland — 

44 

. • . • 


None. . 
Read<S 




Tailor 

None 




tt 
ff 


Paralysis. 
Sick. 


481 


f Write.. 


482 


.. 75 .. 


England . . 

Ireland 

N.Y 


Read only 


Cook. 




ff 


Swelled ft., age. des^n 


488 


44 
.. 76 .. 


None . 

• 




Laborer 

None 




ff 
f 4 


Hurt to Right Knee. 


484 




Deaf. 


485 


.. 60 .. 


England . . 
Ireland . . . 


Read & Write.. 


Engineer .. . 
Laborer.... 




tt 


Gunshot w*nd in Leg. 


486 


. 66 .. 


None . 






tt 


Ruptured. 


487 


. . 73 . . 


Scotland... 


Read & Write.. 


Furrier 




f. 


Want of Work. 


488 


.. 55 .. 


Germany.. 






Blacksmitb . 




tf 


Diarrhoea. 


489 


.. 69 .. 


Ireland — 






Laborer 




tf 


Sunstroke, kid. a lung 


490 


.. 76 .. 


England . . 
Irebnd — 






None 




• 4 


Paralysis. 


491 


. 85 .. 






Engineer .. . 
Laborer ... . 




44 


Contus^n on flice a bk. 


492 


.. 58 .. 


Germany.. 








tf 


Bad Health. 


498 


.. 81 .. 


Ireland 






Shoemaker. . 




44 


Vagrancy. 
Hurt to Head. 


494 


.. 62 .. 


Scotland. . 






Laborer 




tf 


496 


.. 42 .. 


Germany.. 






Tailor 




44 


Rheumatism. 


496 


.. 60 .. 


4t 

• • • • • • 






Machinist . . 




tf 


Softening of Brain. 


497 


.. 70 .. 


N. Jersey. 






Flagger 




44 


Paralyeie. 


498 


.. 03 .. 


Ireland 






Laborer 




44 


Want of Work. 


499 


.. 60 .. 


it 
. . .... 






4i 

• ■ • • • • i 




44 


General Debility. 


600 


.. 67 .. 


Ireland.... 






Laborer 




44 


Sore Leg. 

Kidney DiB.& Gravels 


601 


.. 64 . 


Denmark . 






Shoemaker. . 




44 


502 


.. 63 .. 


Ireland.... 


None. 


• •• •••• •• 


Laborer 




44 


Sunstroke. 


608 


• • iw^3 • • 


England . . 


Read A Write.. 


(4 

• • • • • • 1 




44 


Want of Work. 


604 


.. 73 .. 


Germany.. 


•••••• 


it 

• • • • 


Gardener . . . 




44 

1 • •••••• 


Genu Debility <& Age. 


606 


.. 68 .. 


Ireland. . . . 


Readonly 


Laborer.... 




44 


Paralysis. 
Sore Feet. 


606 


.. 60 .. 


Germany.. 


None . 




44 

• • • • » • 




ft 


607 


.. 70 .. 


... . . 


it 




4i 

■ • • • • • 




44 


Bad Leg. 


608 


.. 66 .. 


... . . 


Read & Write.. 


FishPed'ler 




44 

• • •••••• 


Rheumatism. 


600 


.. 68 .. 


Ireland. . . . 




• • • • 


Laborer 




44 


InflammatoryRbeu^m 


510 


.. 67 .. 


Germany.. 




kt 

• • • • 


Barber 




44 

• • % % % m ^ • 


Running Sore in Leg. 


511 


.. 60 .. 


Ireland.. ^. 




• • • • 


Tailor. 




44 


Rheumatism. 



I 
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T-A^BLiE '^a— Continued, 



Showing Age, Nativity, Education, Occapation and Cause of 
Paupers, who are now, or were formerly, inmates of 
Poorhouse. 



Dependence of 671 
the Kings Ck>iint7 



No. Age. 



612 
618 
614 
615 
616 
617 
618 
619 
620 
621 
622 
628 
624 
626 
626 



NatlTity. 

Ireland. . . 
Norway. . 
Ireland. . . 



N.Y.. .. 
Switzer*d 
Ireland... 
N. Y.... 
Ireland... 



66 

72 

74 

71 

80 

52 

63 

24 

66 

72 

60 

64 

67 

46 .. Germany. 

60 .. Ireland... 
627 .. 79 .. Germany. 
688 .. 70 .. Ireland... 
680 .. 80 
680 .. 64 



(t 



66 
48 
20 
60 
25 
40 
70 
62 
88 
66 
66 
67 
67 
61 
85 
52 

647 .. 67 

648 .. 46 



681 
682 
688 
684 
686 
686 
687 
688 
689 
640 
641 
642 
648 
644 
645 
646 



it 



648 
650 
661 
652 
658 
664 
666 
656 
667 
668 
659 
660 
661 



668 
664 
666 
666 
567 
668 
660 
670 
671 
672 
678 
674 
676 

676 .. 69 

677 .. 68 



86 
72 
22 
76 
50 
60 
69 
55 
64 
49 
67 
70 
28 
65 
60 
19 
54 
65 
71 
88 
87 
60 
68 
60 
24 
80 
64 



67si 
670 
660 
661 
682 
668 
684 



47 
45 
45 
48 
87 
40 
14 



Germany. 

Ireland. . . 

it 

. , • ■ • 

Italy 

Bnmand. 

Ireland... 

England. 

Ireland. . . 

Germany. 

Ireland. . . 
ii 

• . • • . 

it 

Germany. 

S\ • X • • • • • 

Vli;rinia. 

JN* X • • • • • 

Ireland. . . 

xM • X ■ • • • • 

Penn 

it 

• ■ • » « 

Ireland... 

ti 

• « ... 

it 

England . 

Sweden.. 

Ireland . . 

France... 

Germany. 

Ireland . . 

Michi^m. 

Irelana . . 

Germany. 

N.Y 

Ireland... 

England. 

Ireumd . . 
tk 

• • * . 

Germany. 
Norway. . 
Germany. 
Ireland . . 

NY 

Ireland. . 
Prastsia.. 
German/. 
England.. 
Ireumd . . 

NY 
Ireland .. 
Canada .. 

S\ • X • • • • • 

Ireland . . 

SKm X • • ■ « • 



Formar 
EdacatioB. Ooonpfttlon. 

Bead&Write.. .. • .... 
None Watchman. 

" Laborer.... 

ReadAWrite.. .. " .... 

None Carver 

Bead A Write.. Tailor 

" ... Laborer 

Readonly " .... 

None ** 

** Cartman.. . . 

Read & Write.. Laborer.... 
ti ti 



(i 
Ii 



ti 
It 
it 



J^l/Uv ....■«... 

Read A Write.. Farmer 

" .... CarpetWyr. 

None Laborer . . . 

" None 

Read A Write . . StoneMas^n 

" Blacksmith 

** None 

• ••••* •••• x^\/aaw* •••»•* 

None Laborer. . . . 

It 14 II 

Read i Write . . Coachman .. 

" Laborer 

It it 



Fmmlly History. 


Caoae of 
I>«pendeiic«. 


Self Snpporting. . 


General Debility. 
Want of Work. 






Sore Leg. 
Want of Work. 










Deaf and Dnmb. 


... . . 




RhenmatiBm. 






Nearalgia& Rhenm^m 
Imbec^ity of Mind. 




•...«. 






Blind. 




...... 


Want of Work. 






FroBt Bitten. 






HnrttoBody. 






Consumption. 






Deformed of Body. 
Leg and Arm Broken. 










RhenmatiBm . Old Age 






Bad Health. 






^\ . 






ParalyslB. 
Skin Disease. 






Vagrancy. 
Bad Eyes. 






Sickness. 



It 
It 
11 



II 



it 
It 
II 
i« 



Cabinet m'r " 



Shoemaker. 

None Laborer.... 

Read & Write . . Shoemaker. 
It II 

• ••••• •••• % m •••• 

• •■••• •••. JjaDOTQF • • • • 

xM UU w •••••••••• •• •••• 

Read only Gardener.. . 

Read A write.. Laborer... 

...... .... ijainer .... 

** .... Oysterman. 

None Peddler.... 

" Laborer. .. 

... . . .... Derrant .... 

ReadAWrlte.. Laborer ** 



II 

14 
11 
41 
It 
II 
14 
14 
«< 
14 
41 
14 
44 



II 



• • • • • 



Read & Write. 

It 



Organist . . . 

Laborer.... 
I. 



It 
ti 
It 
It 



None 

Read & Write.. 



ii 
II 
II 
II 
It 

41 

II 
It 



It 
14 
It 
ii 
it 
it 
It 
14 



It 
41 
41 



Gla'BBlew*r 

Tailor 

Laborer 

Cigar P^ker 

Laborer 

Seaman 

Carpenter 

Laborer 

GoldBeater " 

Shoemaker. ** 

Laborer •• 

ti 14 

• • • •• •••••• 

Tailor «* 

Parmer *• 

None Laborer " 

Readonly.. .. Shoemaker. ** 

Read A Write.. Laborer 

• ••••• •••• JUttMvfwJt • ••• ••••• 

'* Tftilnr 

Read only Laborer 

Read&Write.. Sailor 

Laborer 

Porter 

Laborer 

Readonly ** 

None None Unknown. 



It 
It 



4< 
4« 
11 
tl 
41 
41 
41 
41 
14 
II 



It 



Paralysis. 

Rhenmatism. 

Raptured. 

Pain in Left Side. 

Sore Foot and Coogh. 

Partially Blind. 

Want of Work. 



Ii 



4i 



Rheumatism. 

Vagrancy. 

Lunacy. 



It 



Rheumatic Pains. 

Lunacy. 

Erysipelas. 

Paralysis. 

Gtenend Debility. 

Want of Work. 

Erysipelas. 

Diarrncsa. 

Fever. 

Want of Work. 

Severe Cold. 

Severe Cold &Rheu*m 

Left Hip Sprained. 

Epileptic Fits. 

Want of Work. 



II 
11 



ti 

14 



Hurt to Breast & Rup. 
Rheum^sm & Sore Leg 
Want of Work. 



it 



ft 



41 It 

Rheu^m and Debility. 

Impaired Mind. 

Rheumatism. 

Dropsy &LungDis*e. 

Sore Leg. 

Both L^s Broken. 

SoreliMf. 

Paralysis. 

Sprained Arm. 

Rheumatism. 

ti 

Want of Work, 
ijoss of Right Leg. 
Right iJ^ Sprained. 
Vagrancy. 
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TA.BIjE 'VJ.— Continued. 



Showing Age, Natltitj, 


Education, Occupation 


and Cause of Dependence of 671 


Paapen, who \ 


Bure now, or 


were formerlj, inmates of 


the Kings County 


Poorhoase. 




ForaMr 






Cam. of 


No. Ag*. NaUTitj. 




Ooeapfttlon. 


FvnUy History. 


I>.p«id«iee. 


080 *• 80 •• Pl» X** •••• 
586 .. 17 .. " 


Bead A Write 

• ••••• • • 


u. Laborer.... 1 


Self Soiyporting.. 


Severe Cold onLonga. 
WantofWoric 


587 .. 86 .. Ireland.... 








It 


Sprained HandAFoot 


OCX) . . Ov ••.. a... 


None 


44 




It 


Lameness. 


589 .. 40 .. N. Y 


Bead & Write 


1. . Tinsmith . . 




It 


Lonacy. 


690 .. 29 .. Bn^land. . 
591 .. 88 .. Ire and.... 


• • • • • • • 


(t 

. . « . ... 




It 


BpUeptic Fits. 


• • • • 


. . . . 


.. Laborer 




ft 


593 .. 40 .. Ho land... 


• • • • 


. . . . 


.. Clerk 




It 


Loss of Bight Ann. 
Failing Siffht 


598 .. 66 .. Germany.. 


• • • • 


. . . . 


Engineer... 
. . Laborer 




II 


694 .. 88 .. Ireland.... 


• • • 


• . . . 




14 


Sprained Wrist. 
Abscess in Neck. 


OvD • • 04 •••• •••• 


None 






41 


696 . . 47 . . Bn^and . . 

697 .. 89 .. M. X. ..... 


Bead & Write 
None 


(4 
.. .. .... 




II 
II 


Vagrancjr. 
Want of work. 


598 .. 77 .. Ireland.... 


4( 


ti 




tl 


Age. 

Ulcer in Bight Leg. 


599 . 85 .. Seotland.. 


Bead'ife Write 


.. Moolder.... 




II 


6UU .. 68 .. Ireland.... 


Bodimentary. 


. . Lastmaker . 




it 


Litemperanoe. 


uUl . . \fi .... .... 


44 
••••• ••• 


. . Laborer 




It 


II 


602 . . 81 .... .... 


• • • • 




44 




14 


II 




• • • • 




.. None . 




II 


II 


604 .. 27 .. Germany.. 


• • • • 




. . Laborer — 




II 


It 


605 .. 60 .. 14. X 






.. Penclc»emr 




II 


II 


606 .. 48 .. " 


• • • • 




.. Cl'k&Bk»r . 




II 


41 


607 . . 49 . . England . . 






.. Farrier. 




11 


41 


t)Ut5 • > OU • . • . .• . 


• • • • 




.. Laborer 




II 


41 


OUw • • 4o . • 'N. X . . .... 


• • • • 




. . • . «... i 




II 


II 


610 .. 48 .. N.J 


• • • • 




.. Hatter 




It 


II 


611 . . 56 . . N. X. . .... 


• • • • 




. . Laborer 




II 


II 


612 .. 84 .. •• 


None 


tt 

.. .. .... a 




II 


4t 


618 . . 6S . . ..... 


Bodimentary. 


It 




11 


It 


614 .. 27 .. " 


..... ... 


tt 




It 


tl 


616 .. 28 .. " 


••••• ••• 


tt 




II 


II 


616 .. 49 .. " 


••••• ••• 


tl 

• « •• •••• 1 




II 


li 


617 .. 81 .. Ireland.... 


Bead only. . . . 


. . Waiter 




It 


41 


vlv) • • 40 •• •• «••• 


Badimentary. 

••••• ••• 


. . Stonecotter . 
. . Laborer. ... . 




It 
It 


14 


620 .. 71 .. N.Y. 


(1 

••••• ••• 


Barber 




it 


It 


621 .. 40 .. " 


14 


.. Peddler 




II 


II 


622 .. 82 .. Ireland.... 


41 

••••• ••• 


.. Barber 




II 


•1 


628 .. 55 .. .. •* .... 


None 


. . Laborer 




II 


II 


ffiSl .. o4 .. JN. X.. .... 


Bodimentary. 


.. Sailor 




II 


It 


625 .. 48 .. Ireland.... 




. . Shoemaker. . 




44 


l( 


626 .. 50 .. Ireland... 


. . . . ■ ... 


. . Shoemaker. . 




II 


fc. 


637 .. 65 .. Conn. 


..... ... 


.. Ship Joiner . 




14 


It 


628 .. 54 .. Ireland... 


• • • • • • • 






tl 


It 


629 .. 48 .. .. " .... 




.. Laborer 




II 


It 


6flU . . 81 .... .... 


Nona. 


it 




tl 


tt 


681 .. 87 .. N.Y 


(i 


.. Baker 




It 


41 


682 . 46 .. " 


Bodimentary. 


.. CarCond^or . 




it 


4t 


688 .. 29 .. " 


.... ... 


t4 




It 


II 


634 .. 86 .. Ireland.... 


..... ... 






ft 


II 


686 .. 50 ., .. " .... 


•»4 

• ■ • • • • • • 






ft 


tt 


636 .. 80 .. .. ** .... 


Bead only.... 


.. Laborer 




11 


11 


687 .. 46 .. .. *• .... 


None 


41 

• • .•• •••• a 




II 


II 


088 .. 85 .. N. Y 


Bodimentary. 


.. Painter 




II 


II 


689 .. 55 .. Scotland.. 


44 
..... ••• 


.. Tailor 




II 


tl 


640 .. 60 .. Germany.. 


• • « . 




. . Shoemaker. . 




II 


II 


641 .. 45 .. Ireland... 


« . • • 




.. Laborer 




it 


II 


w»*B. « a wO •• •• •••• 


• . « • 




II 




II 


It 


64S 45 ** 


. • • • 




11 

«• ... .«•- « 




tl 


II 


644 .. 21 .. N.Y 


. « • • 




it 




14 


<l 


645 .. 89 .. Ireland.... 


« « • . 




II 

«« .•• •••• 1 




41 


If 


646 .. 29 .. N.Y 


• . • • 




.. Boiler H'kr. . 




14 


tl 


647 .. 82 .. " 


None 


. . Laborer 




It 


tt 


648 .. 48 .. Ireland... 


Bodimentary. 


It 




41 


I. 


Wr a a \3W •• •• •••• 


« • • • 




It 




II 


tt 


650 .. 60 .. Penn. ... 


.... 




.. Machinist.. . 




It 


tt 


651 . . 70 . . Ireland . . . 


• • • . 




.. TaUor 




II 


IC 


668 .. 48 .. N.Y 


.... 




.. Sailmaker.. . 




II 


tt 


658 .. 61 .. Inland... 


« • • . 




. . Salesman . . . 




II 


It 




• « . • 


it 


.. Carpenter.. . 




II 


CI 


666 .. 66 .. Conn 


• • « • 


.< 


Bn^eer .. . 




It 


tl 


666 .. 82 .. Ireland... 


• • • • 


It 


.. Mosician .. , 




11 

• . ■ . . . 


It 


vVf • % 00 •••• 


• • • 


tt 


.. TMlor 




it 


tt 
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T A"RTj1R] 'WJ.— Continued. 



Showing Age, Nativity, Education, Occupation and Cause of Dependence of 671 
Paupers, who are now, or were formerly, inmates of the Kings County 
Poorhouse. 



No. Ag*. 



668 
660 
600 
661 
66S 
668 
664 
665 
666 
667 
668 



670 
671 



88 
43 
40 
60 
65 
60 
64 
82 
87 
41 
60 
81 
91 
S8 



NaUTltj. 

Germany, 
beland. 

N.Y..!.' 
Ireland . 
N.Y.... 
Ireland.. 

* • • • 

N. Y.... 



EdncatloD. 



Fomwr 
OccapAtlon. 



Cmim of 
Dopendonoo. 



Family History. 

Rndimentary... Tailor Self Sapporting. . Intemi>erance. 

" Laborer " " 

Shoemaker. 



i( 



r 



" Clerk.. 

" Carpenter.. 

** Laborer 



l( 



It 



Readonly 

Badlmentary. . . Shipwright. 

" Junkman . . 

" Hoasep*nt*r 

..... .... Jrainter .... 

** ... Locksmith. 







■MojoamoJi 






•OSWOimoij 


U 




'OlolOftOKHi 


« 




"TOoioBwoiia 


S 




■(H«ot™<«j 


s 




wotoawoii 


2 


■i 


■(WOlOSmojj 


5 


'mmoi^oia^ 


s 


s 

E 
S 
3 


.»a««.»<nnr 


e 


■s 


■»»7 


s 


1 

h! 


■/air«S.A 


s 


■VOAlJO^ifitt 


s 




§ 


w 


■(fttpol 18BM. 


^ 




■paBlQM 




•iJB3iHiH 


- 


-ijlMianv 


" 


■tii««nv 


r. 


<1f 


TlwmTOa 


- 


fH| 


*pnil««n«B 


„ 


■«p«to 


« 


1 


•ptnTloa 1 « 1 


■imi 


« 


■»n«jj 


« 


^ 


■i«LH.K 


- 


1 


-napajia 


- 




-posnoas 


s 




■pmHSna 


s 




■i«™u90 1 § 




-ptTs^i 1 i 




■aamsWittfl % 






JO HiaKQM 


g 



H 


^' 


H 


e 


H 


fr 


hi 


s 


m 


i 


^ 


i 


h 


1 




^• 




S 




1 





II 


- 


51 


- 


li 


= 


11 


a 


II 


= 


li 


- 


! 


■pUBTHKlB 


- 


-prnJlSna 


- 


■iasnuof) 


- 


■pini[9i[ 


s 


•»»IWS POlinjl 


s 




K ^ 


n 



1 



UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

MMMim 

3 9015 06306 5000 



I- , - «■ 
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Tj^BHiE '^'L— Continued. 



Showing Age, Nativity, Education, Occnpation and Canse of Dependence of 671 
Paupers, who are now, or were formerly, inmates of the Kings Gonnty 
Poorhouse. 



No. Ag«. 



666 .. 


«8 


9m .. 


42 


600 .. 


49 


661 .. 


69 


662 .. 


65 


668 .. 


60 


664 .. 


54 


66ft .. 


82 


666 .. 


87 


667 .. 


41 


668 .. 


60 


669 .. 


81 


070 .. 


81 


671 .. 


S8 



NatiTity. 


Edocatloa. 


Qermany. 


. Bndimentary.. 


Ireland.. 


• ...a. .... 


it 


ii 


<t 


«i 


<( 


It 


it 


I( 


n 


ii 


N.Y 


r ». •• • 

• ••••• •••• 


Ireland .. 


. Readonly 


N.Y 


. Radimentary.. 


Ireland... 


ti 

• ••••• •••• 


(t 


(i 


N. Y 

ii 


ft 
if 



ForoMr 
Oocnpation. 



CaoM of 
Dopendmioo. 



Family HUtory. 

Tailor Self Supporting . . Intemperance, 

Laborer *• " 

Shoemaker. 

Clerk 

Carpenter. . 

Laborer 

(i 



«t 
(t 



Shipwright. 
Junkman . . 
Hou8ep*nt*r 

Painter 

Locksmith. 





H 
O 


■MWOBOiWi 


s 




■oeoHnmoii 




-Oi0109tn",S 


2 




'<)I>o.M»»« 


s 




-Mt<rtO*in«J 


S 




-ounreinfm 


2 

5 




•0SO,0!"«i 


1 

1 


■OgoiOtrawi 


J: 


1 

S 
E 

1 




-= 


•3 

.1 
H R 
H •* 


■aJTy 


s 


■/™ja.A 


s 


-JIJOA JO in»ai 


s 




S 


8 


■"sipni W»ii 


~ 


■P"lnia 


- 


-tiBSiniH 


- 


tTPm»W 


- 


■BlUsny 


- 


<\^ 


•^j»innea 


- 


^i 


■puttljeniiis 


- 


TipmnQ 


« 


■5 


■ptnnoH 


« 


1 


■imi 


. 


1 


•MUMJ 


* 


? 


■i«uoK 


- 


1 


•napaitS 


- 




■pwlOIMfl 


s 




-pmqSaa: 


s 




■fn,«u80 


i 




■pirepJI 


a 




-TOTOS pminjl 


s 






™Zf^ 


§ 



H S-f 

nil 

1 
I 



O 


11 


- 


II 


- 


IS 


= 


•A 


s 


II 


= 


li 


- 








1 


-paoB«>e 


- 


-P^iaoa 


. 


■i«,nu^ 


- 


■puKlMI 


s 


■Mwepwiiia 


s 










E 



I 



I 



■ i 



i 



I 



V; , 



I 



